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and its inhabitants is never com- 
pleted. To-day is not as yester- 


raphy day. The geography pupil of 
but three years ago learned 


of only 38 States of the United States,—of 
no Oklahoma territory, with Guthrie its 
capital,—of Prescott as the capital of Ari- 
zona,— of South American Ecuador as 
bordering Brazil,-of an Africa hardly rec- 
ognizable as the Africa now shown, for 
instance, on the new (1892) map of the 
“dark continent” in Maury’s Manual, etc. 

No year passes in which Maury’s Geog- 
raphies, the two-book series and the Physi- 
cal, do not have incorporated in new editions the 
results of a watchful observation of the world’s 
changes. No Geographies are kept more fully 
abreast of the times. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
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OR 
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describing the earth's surface| TROEGER’S SCIENCE BOOK, (Jus: issued.) 


a compilation of interesting phenomena, 
IT IS a classification of the facts of science, 

a manual of science for grade teachers, 
NOT 


ONLY 


a book for the teacher of experience, 
a volume that tells children interesting things, 
a work of science that will find a place in the graded 
schools, 
to original thought, 
leads pupils to find out for themselves, 
is based upon the objects the child observes, 
is a guide to the child in its observation, 
is interesting to pupils and teachers, 
can be well handled by teachers who have had no sci- 
entific education, 
IT is disciplinary and practical, because the work outlined 
has been carried out in the school room, 
works in the course as the true foundation of rational 
geography teaching. 
It furnishes lessons on Birds, Plants, Rocks, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 


and Meteorology, 
It should be in the hands of every grade teacher in the country, 


The season of the coming of the flowers (the true object lesson in the study of Botany) 
suggests the propriety of examining Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and 
Analysis of Plants. This book will awaken interest and enthusiasm which means 
success. It will encourage investigation of the uses of Plants. It gives valuable test 
questions in connection with each subject. It gives the pronunciation of technical terms. 
It contains a plain, simple Key which is quite complete for all amateur work. It 
is artistically illustrated and beautifully and substantially bound. Price by mail, $1.00. 
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that France possesses to-day, but only such an anthology as will make the reader desire to porsess the entire grand 
bonquet. . . . Notwithstanding the difficuljy of making selections from an author whose work is all so equally 
balanced in merit and genius as Coppee’s, M. tegnier has produced a volume that is almost as satisfactory as 


it is charming.”— The St. Louis Republic. 
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ONLY A MEMORY. 


BY A. L. SAFFORD., 
Oaly a memory, perfect Jane weather ; 
Vistas of country road, bordered with wild flowers ; 
Brooks with cascades and sweet hermit thrushes, 
Blending their voices, an anthem primeval. 
Far away rises Monadnock, the beautifal, 
Fair ia the valley that lieth before us. 
Golden the sunset that lighteth the hill-tops. 
Silence rests over all. Sweet the remembrance. 


LIFE. 


Oh, what is life, so brief at best, 

A waking, between rest and rest, 

An insect's trail along the sand, 

A gem’s brigh: flash upon the hard, 

A wave-line traced on Ocean’s shore, 
Just rippled there, then seen no more, 

A breath upon a frosted pane, 

A moment warmed, then chiiled again, 
The shadow of a cloud that stays 

Until obscured by passing haza. 

Cana’t think of aught more brief, more flest, 
To image forth Time’s flying feet ? 

Yet in the ‘‘ shadow,’’ in the “‘ breath’’ 
Oar love awakes, which knows no death ; 
And life which seems so brief to be, 


Is crowned with Immortality. —Margaret May. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


From time to time since the year 1642 the General 
Court of Massachusetts has legislated in favor of the 
common schools, and the results of such action commend 
the measures taken to candid people interested in educa- 
tional progress. 

Judged by principles and results, the act of 1888 re- 
garding the supervision of schools in small towns is one 
of the wisest measures enacted by the legislature in the 
interest of public schools. Only a fair trial and honest 
judgment are demanded for the measure. On its merits 
let it stand or fall. It is not forced upon any town, hence 
is no infringement of local rights. Only such objections 
as are founded upon facts should have weight with candid 
men. 

The law of 1870 granted no pecuniary aid, hence towns 
with small valuation were not able to unite under its pro- 
visions. The law is not superseded by the act of 1888, 
as fourteen wealthy towns are now united in seven super- 
vision districts under it. 

It seems hardly necessary to inform intelligent citizens 
that the money coming from the state does not “ grow on 
trees,” but the people in the rural towns appreciate the 
fact that 88} per cent of the tax levied by the state to 
raise the $30,000 appropriated for supervision of school, 
or $26,550 is paid by ninety-five cities and towns having 
a high valuation, while only 114 per cent of the fand, or 
$3,450, is paid by the 256 small towns that receive all 
the benefit. 

A member of the school committee in one union district 
writes as follows: “The net cost of supervision in our 
town is $100, and no other money expended for school 
purposes produces such valuable results.” 

From another district comes this statement: “Under 


the new plan money expended for schools has accom- 


plished double it has ever done before in real mental 
training.” Such testimony from intelligent men who 
have filled the office of school committee before and since 
supervision has weight. 

The fact that superintendents have been elected by the 
most intelligent school committees in the state for many 
years, and that the efficiency of the schools has greatly 
increased as a result, settles the question of the necessity 
and value of special supervision. The country schools to- 
day are generally far below the point of efficiency pos- 
sible with a judicious use of the money raised for their 
support by the towns and given by the state. Courses of 
study, better grading or classification, selection of teach- 
ers for fitness only, after such examination as the law re- 
quires,—right management of schools, a better method 
of teaching, and skilled supervision are needed. The 
present system of committee serviee alone seldom securee 
these results. It is not so much the fault of the men as 
of the plan. 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY MARY: H. LEONARD. 


In the political contest which began three years ago, 
college questions have been largely to the front. One of 
the chief factors in the ‘‘ Farmers’ Movement,” was a 
dissatisfaction with the existing arrangements for techno- 
logical education, and a desire to establish a separate 
state college in which industrial subjects should be fully 
taught, and where the sons of the farmers might receive 
a practical education at moderate cost. The bequest by 
Mr. Clemson—John C. Calhoun’s son-in-law—of money 
and lands belonging to the Calhoun estate, gave a nucleus 
for such an institution. It was claimed that if to this be- 
quest were added the “ privilege tax’ expended by the 
agricultural department of the state, and the funds do- 
nated by the U. S. Government known as the Hatch, the 
Morrill, and the Land-Scrip funds, the college could be 
built and run without direct appropriation. 

The last named funds, or so much of them as belonged 
to white schools, had been used since 1880 in maintaining 
an agricultural and mechanical department of the South 
Carolina University at Columbia. The bill to establish 
Clemson College therefore provided also for the removal 
of this department and various other university features 
of the college, leaving it purely a classic and literary in- 
stitution. The contest over the bill was long and bitter, 
but the act was finally passed. 

Tn addition to the falling off in numbers caused by the 
removal of five or six departments, the enrollment of the 
college was diminished further by the antagonisms which 
the contest had awakened. The denominational colleges 
of the region were also pressing their claims for patronage. 
The climax of the situation was reached in November, 
when the state superintendent of education in his official 
report proposed that the college buildings and property 
should be given to the Industrial and Normal College 
contemplated in an act passed by the legislature of 1891. 

But fortune’s tide does not long remain at the lowest 
ebb. The proposal of the state superintendent was not 
supported by the administration or the general public. 
Governor Tillman wrote in his message : 

‘* The broad and patriotic view to take of the situation is to give 
the school all the money it needs, and leave time, the physician, to 
restore it to health and vigor. The pledges given . . . must 
be sacredly kept, and the friends of Clemson College must continue 
to give a cheerful support to the South Carolina College. We con- 
fidently expect to see the college ere long occupying its wonted 
place in the affection and confidence of every Carolinian, because it 
furnishes an education such as no other college in the state can 
give.”’ 

Many of the friends of the college are of the opinion, 
also, that the removal of the university features has been 
a benefit rather than an injury to the college, by enabling 
it to maintain higher standards of scholarship in strictly 
collegiate lines than were possible under the former plan. 


Clemson College is not yet in operation. The funds 
counted upon from the privilege tax and other sources 
fell short of what was expected ; and one of the bills con- 
tested by the economists of the recent legislature was the 
appropriation of $50,000 to Clemson College to complete 
the buildings and equip them for work. The bill received 
a final support, however, from both political parties, and 
Clemson College will probably be opened in the spring. 

Another state institution is the Citadel Academy, 
located in Charleston, and having a semi-military char- 
acter. The students are cadets, many of them receiving 
free education in the form of cadetships given as the 
result of competitive examinations in the counties. In re- 
turn for the privilege of education at the Citadel, each 
holder of a free cadetehip is required by law to teach for 
@ certain period in the public schools. The state super- 
intendent of education has of late been urging the enforce- 
ment of this law. The subject has been made the basis 
of recent legislation to the effect that the graduate can 
only be excused from the obligation by receiving after 
due efforts to obtain a echool, a certificate from the au- 
thorities that no public school position was to be had. It 
is a question in some minds whether there is any logical 
connection between citadel training and public school 
teaching ; and whether the unwilling service of the grad- 
uate who is in haste to enter some other chosen profes- 
sion is of any real benefit to the state. 

The legislative act of 1891, establishing the South 
Carolina Industrial and Winthrop Normal College for 
white girls, has, in the words of Gov. Tillman, “ resulted in 
nothing up to this time.” Various bids for the location 
of the school were offered. The city of Anderson be- 
came the highest bidder. But before the city bonds were 
delivered it was found that their issue would increase the 
debt of the city beyond the eight per cent. limit prescribed 
by the constitution. The matter was carried to the Su- 
preme Court which after some delay gave judgment 
against the validity of the bonds. New bids for the lo- 
cation of the school are now in order and will be opened 
in February. Meanwhile that branch of- the proposed 
school which is already in operation under the name of 
the Winthrop Normal College is quietly pursuing its 
work in Columbia, the city where it was started six years 
ago. The building loaned by the city for its temporary 
use, has been enlarged to meet its present needs. Its 
faculty has been increased and its course of study ex- 
tended to two years. The legislature has this year given 
it a direct appropriation of $2,000 in addition to the in- 
direct support heretofore given in the form of scholarships 
for the thirty-five eounties of the state. While not un- 
dertaking any trades-teaching, the school has lately added 
sewing to the manual featares of its normal course, as 
one of those departments of hand-training which must ulti- 
mately be provided for in the elementary education given 
by the public schools. 

The largest colored school in South Carolina is Claflin 
University at Orangeburg, which is supported and con- 
trolled partly by the Northern Methodist church and 
partly by the state. As the only state colored institution 
it is entitled to that part of the U. S. fund which is 
donated to colored schools. The refusal of the Secretary 
of the Interior for awhile to pay to South Carolina its 
share of the Morrill fund until certain questions were 
decided relating to the division of the fund between the 
two races, caused an accumulation of that fund, and in 
consequence Claflin College this year found itself in un- 
usually favorable circumstances. The result was seen in 
a bill before the legislature,—which failed to pass how- 
ever,—introduced by other colored schools, and clainting 
that Claflin College was also a denominational institution, 
and that all government funds ought to be divided among 
the colored colleges of the state. 

Various questions relating to the public schools have 
recently been the subject of discussion or legislation. A 
bill providing for the division of the state into square 
sehool distrieta has again failed to pass. A renewed 
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effort to provide for an additional school tax, to be given 
to such schools as the taxpayer should determine (an 
effort to improye the white schools without increasing the 
burden of support for the colored schools has aiso failed 
to materialize. 

Tn looking over the list of afts passed by the legislatare 
in its recent session, one sees here and there a bill to 
authorize and require the officers of certain counties to 
pay various school claims, usually the bills of teachers for 
their teaching services. One of the chief hampering con- 
ditions of the public schools is that they are on a credit 
basis. In consequence, many teachers are obliged to 
take in payment for their services notes on time which 
must be discounted if used to pay board and present ex- 
penses. The difficulty goes deeper than the schools, af- 
fecting all the finances of the state, and is due in part to 
the complications in the state government in the Revolu- 
tion of 1876. The taxes collected this fall were for the 
fiscal year 1890-1 so that the treasury receipts are per- 
manently a year behind. To rem2dy this evil so far as 
the schools are concerned, it is sometimes said by the 
economists that the schools ought to be stopped for a year 
until they can be put upon a cash basis. A better propo- 
sition was made by the state superintendent, to increase 
by one-fourth the school money for four successive years, 
so that at the end of the time there might be money in 
the treasury. By wise management some of the more 
prosperous communities have already partly overcome 
their financial deficit; but in the state at large this is a 
serious and practical school difficulty which Northern 
states have never had to encounter. 

Thus local discussions go on in echool matters as well 
as in social and political affairs,—diseussions which are 
much complicated by the fact of the very heterogeneous 
character of this mixed population. But out of it all 
truth is gradually developed. May it result in keeping 
up in South Carolina a wise conservatism which shall not 
allow anything good in past methods to be overthrown, 
but shall yet give wide freedom to all true reform which 
shall build better things for the future. 


SOME FINDINGS AND A SEEING. 


BY M. E. C. 


Finp THE First. During the third week of Septem- 
ber I had occasion to travel about Essex County in old 
Massachusetts, .and not much over half a mile inland 
I found one of those always curious things, partly of man 
and partly of nature,—a floating bridge. I had been 
directed to the locality as one where certain minerals 
abounded, and though I met with disappointment in my 
legitimate search, I was fully rewarded by the delight ex- 
perienced about the bridge and near woods. Having 
strayed into a sort of cart road through the woods, I 
came upon a small house whose entrance gate was orna- 
mented with a sign advertising in most peculiar print,— 
“Pond lilies for sale here.” What can it mean, I 
thought, and finally settled it that the sign was a left-over 
of summer days. Greatly to my surprise, however, as I 
loitered out into broad sunshine and broader fields I spied 
a pond which had been wholly concealed from my mineral 
bunting ground. Clear, sparkling, and of deepest blue 
was the water upon whose surface rested lilies (nymphea 
odorata) pure as those of June or July; blossoms and 


_ leaves, not so large, perhaps, as those coming earlier, but 


every bit as alluring and wantable. How to get them was 
the puzzle ; it would be so much more delightful to snap 
them free of their muddy growing-places than to patronize 
the people of the advertising board at the cottage. No 
boat, no raft, only a treacherous margin, as if nature pur- 
posed guarding these late beauties. Not to go empty- 
handed I finally went back to the cottage, where a bright 
lad was found only too willing to row me through “ the 
narrow ” into a lily-land of beautiful sweetness, not culti- 
vated of man as I had half feared the lad would naively 
assuge me, but of nature’s own yielding. 

Finp THE Sxconp. A few weeks after the lily-finding, 
I made a trip inland about a dozen miles, and knowing 
the locality to be a perfect treasure ground early in the 
season, I was on the lookout for everything. My pains- 
taking was well rewarded, for all about were the dried, 
gone-to-seed, and tangled remains of vines and the thou- 
sand and one things that had made the place beautiful in 


summer. Deeply tucked in the brown sedge grass were 
thistle leaves (cirssium pumilum) just as strong of thorn 
and freshly green as ever; buttercups (vanuncule bul- 
bosus) spread great leaves, pretty of outline and bright in 
coloring. Only a little cajoling brought me to the fancy 
of coming summer, and when a patch of purple blue 
attracted me, nothing could be more convincing that 
spring was here, and all the day’s sunshine and fleeciness 
of cloud meant something more delightful than what the 
old folks call ‘‘ weather breeders.” It was as if nature 
cossetted the earth, and touching its face, it had dimpled 
into loveliness of violet bloom (viola cucullata), delicate 
of pencilling, frail of stem and fresh of foliage, covering 
a half-yard strip right in the sunniest nook against the 
wild rose (rosa carolina) hedge, gay with a goodly bur- 
den of haws. It seemed almost sacrilege to gather, but 
so greedy is human nature and so willingly does out-doors 
serve, that the home study-table received an unusual dec- 
oration later in the day. 

A Sreine. During my first days of wandering inland I 
had noticed no birds save an occasional crow, who seemed 
especially dumpy, as if not quite able to understand the 
meaning of such a “ green” season, and to my delight on 
the third forenoon afield, my attention was caught by a 
flash in mid-air. Watching closely, I discovered a pair 
of orioles, chasing, dodging, darting about hke two bappy 
children at some game. After several minutes’ joyous 
play,—they were too high for me to discover whether 


Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield, N J. 


their play was accompanied with bird conversation or not, 
—they seemed to settle to the serious business of flyiug 
away in a southwesterly direction. Whether it was an 
uncommon sight I know not, but I do know it was never 
before my fortune to see a pair of orioles at this season. 
My companion assured me it was an unusual happening 
in that neighborhood. Later (November 4) this same 
companion rewarded me for prolonging my stay inland 
by calling me to the window overlooking an old apple 
orchard to watch the “family” woodpecker. For two 
successive years this same curious little fellow has spent 
hours circling, going up or backing down the trunk of 
some tree. He generally selects one tree and devotes 
himself to feasting thereon; as the trees have been 
neglected for several years, no doubt they are fine store- 
houses for Mr. Redtop. A colony of sparrows thought 
to drive him away at his first appearance, but nothing 
daunted he continued pecking and choosing a morsel here 
and there. Finally the sparrows have decided to let 
him alone to the extent of vacating the particular tree 
upon which he is intently searching. Perhaps they 
recognize in him a member of the bird family not to be 
trifled with ; at any rate they simply seold saucily from 
the rim of their drinking and bathing cask. Mayhap 
they are envious of his wonderful power of bracing with 
his tail, tapping and sawing with his queer saw-edged 
tongue, or his courage, for the woodpecker is no scolding 
coward like the sparrow, not native to our land. Some- 
times this “family redtop” comes every day—morning 


A valuable “ Washington's Birthday Ezercise” will be found in 
the next iseue of the JOURNAL, 


or afternoon—for several days; then he misses a few, and 
will again appear but once a day for a time. From 
whence he comes or where he goes none of the family 
have been able to discover; possibly because the neigh- 
borhood is rather thickly settled save for the neglected 
orchard and the gardens of the usual suburban country 
town-houses. 

Finpines oF Novemser. After my return to the 
coast during the second and third weeks of November I 
found in my daily crossing of one small field both spring 
(taraxacum densleonis) and fall (leontodon autumnale) 
dandelions ; the former very short stemmed, less sticky 
and devoid of its curling properties, as a child companion 
discovered much to my amusement; the latter rich in 
golden beauty. Thistle (circiwm pumilum) and butter- 
cup (ranunculae bulbosus) leaves were plentiful and fresh ; 
here and there tangles of hedge mustard (sisymbrium offi- 
cinale) flaunted their scraggly blossom plumes; mayweed 
(maruta cotula) in great clumps along the roadside and 
field margin was no longer a receptacle for dust, but 
found a place in the autumnal nosegay. Repeatedly have 
T found, at a distance of about five minutes’ walk from the 
beach, that rare solidago (solidago sempirvirens), not 
rank, big stemmed, juicy, and gay of flower as in summer, 
but crouching, sparing of foliage and blossom. All about 
this locality ‘‘ cheese ”—the escaped vagabond—runs riot, 
making a tangled mat with the long grass and showing 
leaves more crinkled, glossy, and beautiful of veining 
than in summer, if that were possible. Within a stone’s 
throw the willows (salix humilis) have thrust their gray- 
ness through their brown coverings; brambles and bushes 
that should show a dullness of coloring have an alive look 
as inspring; while up on the hill beyond our field the 
blueberry (vitis vacillans) has hung out some taidy bells, 
or perhaps a sort of silent rivalry is going on between the 
berries and willows. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.— (IV) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


WHAT AND HOW IN ARITHMETIC, 


The critics of the public schools have always conzen- 
trated their attacks upon the length of time given to 
arithmetic and the limited result that could be shown. 
The assumption is that however mistaken or malicious 
the critics have been for the past forty years, there must 
be something in all this criticism to which teachers and 
other friends of the school should give attention. Is 
there anything in arithmetic to justify the devotion of 
nearly one-fifth of each school day for eight long years? 

What is there in the subject that must be known? 
Clearly one must know how to add, subtract, multiply, 


and divide whole numbers and fractions, must know how . 


to multiply decimals, and all the ordinary processes of 
percentage. It is intellectually profitable for the child to 
know factoring, ratio, and proportion, analysis, square 
and cube root. It is indispensable knowledge and ad- 
mirable practice of the processes of arithmetic that comes 
through compound numbers and mensuration. It is of 
little value, however, to know how to do any of these 
things with large numbers or with complicated fractions. 
The thing to be determined is,—How much time is ab- 
solutely needed to do well all that must be done? Divide 
the work into three parts,—the knowing of numbers, how 
to use them or processes, and important applications. 

How much time is required in order to know numbers?- 
This work of learning numbers is really in three parts,—the 
knowing of the first twelve numbers and the always use- 
able combinations that each suggests ; the numbers from 
twelve to one hundred and the combinations of éach; 
the decimal idea in the larger numbers. 

The first twelve numbers and combinations should be 
learned incidentally within the first year and a half and 
the numbers to one hundred in the next year, and the 
decimal idea in the next half year ; so that in three years. 
with no great draft of time the child learns numbers. 
This learning is so inwoven with the language and prepara- 
tory reading of the first year as not to be dignified as a 
study. By the end of the first year the work assumes defi- 
nite shape and the study of numbers is well started at the 
beginning of the second year, and by its close all the 
numbers, halves, thirds, and fourths, all the additions: 
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(subtraction) and multiplications (divisions) in the num- 


bers as high as twenty and possibly higher should be 
known as thoroughly as one’s name. Processes or how to 
use numbers is really the arithmetic work proper. This 
consists in accurate, rapid addition and multiplication and 
the consequent subtraction and division, first in small 
whole numbers and then in fractions. This work in 
whole numbers is first mental and then written. There isno 
excuse for any kind of addition even in the first year 
and very little if any in the second. The mission of those 
years is to know numbers, and by the third year the process 
work should begin and be continued with great earnest- 
ness for two years with small numbers and very small 
fractions, with interest and percentage in its various cases. 
Much of this should be mental and illustrated slate or 
paper work ; by the fifth, work in the applications should 
begin and practice upon what has been learned be con- 
tinued. Two lessons a week of half an hour each for 
teaching and ten minutes a day for practice could easily 
move the child forward through compound numbers, 
factoring, ratio and proportion, and analysis. In this 
way the arithmetic would receive chief attention in the 
third and fourth years. This is entirely feasible and re- 
lieves the course of most of its terrors. The eliminations 
are the definitions, explanations, rules, and large numbers. 


THE SCHOOL AGE IN OLD ROME. 


BY G. P. W. 


‘“‘ As the boy grows up, he must be weaned from infan- 
tile toys and indulgences, and begin to learn in earnest.” 
Although young Nero, as Suetonius tells us, “ when only 
nine years of age pronounced upon the rostra,’’a funeral 
oration in praise of his father, children in old Rome ap- 
pear to have gone to the regular schools at about their 
seventh year. Quintilian says that “some were of the 
opinion that children under seven years ought not to be 
set to their letters, because that early age can neither 
conceive the meaning of methods nor stand the restraint 
of study.” He goes on to urge that advantage neverthe- 
less be taken of these early, impressionable years. Juve- 
nal, remarking on the impossibility of overcoming the effects 
of demoralizing surroundings in the home of a child, says 
that when a child thus brought up has just turned seven, 
you may set a thousand of the gravest tutors on one side 
of him, and as many on the other, and he will never get 
over a longing for late suppers, ete. 

But the most valuable testimony is that of Plautus, 
whose Demipho says: “I’m a lad seven years old. This 
very day I began to go to the school to learn my letters. 
I know three already.” ‘ What three?” Lysimachus 
asks. ‘‘ A-m-o.” 


MIDWINTER BIRTHDAYS. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


I. RopERT BuRNS, Socottish poet, was born in Ayr, Jan. 25. 
1759; died at Damfries, July 21,1796. His father was a small 
farmer, and the boy’s opportunities were scanty, though he added 
to the knowledge of the elementary English branches a little Latin 
and French, and something of mensuration. Poetry was from 
early boyhood his chief delight, and over an old volume of ‘‘ English 
Songs’’ he pored and pondered hour after hour, musing on them 
as he walked behind his plough. He began to write verse before 
he was sixteen. The first edition of his poems brought him twenty 
pounds, the second seven hundred. Their beauty, his genius, and 
his warm heart and ardent nature, brought him fame and friends 
all over Scotland. But his character was unstable, and his pros- 
perity not lasting. His life was shortened by intemperance, and his 
last days were sad. His songs are imperishable. Says Professor 
Wilson : ‘* He was born a poet, if ever man was, and to his native 
genius alone is owing the perpetuity of his fame. .. . . His poetry 
has, beyond all that was ever written, this greatest of all merits, 
intense, life-pervading, and life-breathing trath.”’ 

Selections (from his poems): ‘‘ To a Mountain Daisy’’; ‘‘Toa 
Mouse’’; “ For a’ That and a’ That’; ‘A Bard’s Epitaph.’’ 

From other sources Burns.’’—Fitz-Greene Halleck. ‘‘ Barns.” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. ‘‘ Genius.’’—Alice Cary. 


Il. CHARLES DickENs, English novelist, was born Feb. 7, 
1812; died Jane 9, 1870. His childhood was spent in poverty, 
and he was early inured to hardship. The household was harassed 
by debts, and in ever-increasing difficulties. His boyhood and 
youth were spent for the most part in heroic efforts to lighten the 
family burdens. As a child he tied up blacking-pots, going on 
from one employment to another till in early manhood he became 
& reporter and journalist, The Sketches by Boz first attracted gen- 
eral attention, and the genius they displayed was more fully mani- 
*psted in @ long list of novels and tales, which brought him world- 


wide fame and a fortune, He had a tender heart and much sym- 
pathy for the poor and distressed, especially the children of the 
poor. His writings ioflaenced public sentiment and helped on more 
than one needed reform, while the charm of their humor and 
pathos, their vigorous cheerfulness and varied portraitures is per- 
eonial. Dickens was much loved and sincerely mourned in many 
lands. 

Selections (for reading): From Nicholas Nickleby, The Old Curi- 
osity Shop, The Chimes, Dombey and Son, The Christmas Carol, 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Recitations ; ‘‘ The Ivy Green.’’—Dickens. ‘‘ Charles Dickens,’’ 
—Phebe Cary. ‘ Dickens in Camp.’’—Bret Harte. 


III. ABRAHAM LINCOLY, born in Kentucky Feb. 12, 1809; 
assassinated at Washington Apri! 14, 1865. His childhood was 
spent in a log cabin, and he early learned to earn an honest penny 
whenever it was possible. His father’s straightened cireum- 
stances allowed him but the scantiest advantages which, how- 
ever, both parents taught him from the first to improve. He read 
and studied diligently such books as he could obtain, writing out 
from memory an abstract of each volume, and mastering the art of 
terse and compact expression. He became alawyer, and a member 
of the Illinois legislature, and afterward was elected to the National 
House of Representatives. He was chosen to the Presidency of the 
United States at a critical period, taking the oath of office March 
4, 1860. His wisdom, patience, loyalty, and unbending rectitude 
were invaluable to his country. His nature was notably sincere, 
and to rugged strength he united singular childlikeness of heart. 

Selections : Speech at Gettysburg.—Lincoln. ‘* Our Good Presi- 
dent.’",—Phabe Cary. From ‘‘ The Commemoration Ode.’’—J. 
R. Lowell, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Passing Bell.’’—Lucy Larcom. 


IV. Rosk Terry Cooke, American author, born near Hart- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 17, 1827; died July 18, 1892, in Pittefield, Mase. 
Mrs. Cooke was of old New England ancestry, related on one side 
of her family to the poet Longfellow. Her home was a delightful 
one, and all its traditions precious to her. Her childhood was 
largely spent out of doors. She was carefully educated, taught a 
short time, and began to write in girlhood, furnishing a story to the 
first number of The Atlantic. She was married in 1872. Her 
stories of New England life are famous for their naturalness, 
piquancy, and pathos. Her verse is widely known and loved. 
She has published two volumes of poems and several volumes of 
fiction, chiefly short stories, unsurpassed in their vigor and fresh- 
ness. Her writings include one notable novel, Steadfast, a very 
noble work. 

Selections (from her works): Readings, ‘‘ Sally Parson’s Duty,’’ 
in The Sphinz's Children; ‘‘The Deacon’s Week,’’ in Somebody’s 
Neighbors. 

Recitations (from her poems): ‘' The Flower Sower,’’ ‘‘ The Two 
Villages,’ The Rabbi’s Lesson,’”’ ‘Sub Rosa,” 


V. GrorGE WASHINGTON, born Feb. 22, 1732; died Dec. 
14, 1799. He was the son of a Virginia planter, and was 
trained to habits of great exactness, diligence, honesty, and 
prudence. He showed in his boyhood a high sense of honor, 
a lofty self-respect, and unusual valor and discretion. Begin- 
ning when he was sixteen, he was occupied for three years 
in the business of surveying, which taught him many lessons in en- 
durance, and self-reliance,—qualities always strong in him. He 
rendered valiant services to the struggling colonies in the French 
and Indian War. He was appointed at twenty-six Commander- 
in-chief of the forces of Virginia, Was, later, a member of the 
Virginia legislature, and was chosen one of seven delegates ap- 
pointed from his native state to attend the first Continental Con- 
gress held in Philadelphia in 1774. 

So conspicuous was he for his courage, his wisdom, his persever- 
ance and his faithfulness, thatin 1775 he was chosen Commander- 
in-chief of the American army; and when after a prolonged, euc- 
ceasful and decisive war of revolution and independence, the people 
needed a ruler, he was unanimously chosen President, and was in- 
augurated April 30,1789. 

He continued in office eight years, managing affairs with a noble 
sagacity and foresight which have been the admiration of his 
countrymen in all generations. 

Reading: ‘‘ The Constitution’’; ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress’’ ; Selections from ‘‘ Under the old Elm.’’ —J. R. Lowell, 

VI. JAmes Russett Lowe, American author, born in 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1819; died in Cambridge, August 12, 
1891. He was fortunate in his parentage, for his father was a 
scholarly clergyman, and his mother a lovely, cultured woman, 
three of whose five children became authors. He was educated at 
Cambridge, graduating from Harvard in 1838. His first book of 
poems appeared before he was twenty-two. It was followed by 
many others, in prose and verse, which have enriched, strengthened 
and helped to shape American literature. He saw much sorrow, 
won manifold successes, and was the recipient of honors innumer- 
able. He was minister from the United States to Spain and to 
England, 

In 1848, he published the first volume of his Biglow Papers, a 
series of unique and trenchant satires in rhyme,—the first influen- 
sing public sentiment. regarding the Mexican War, and the later 
series arousing the consciences of his countrymen to the enormity 
of the sin of slavery, and quickening latent patriotiem all through 
the North. Mr. Lowell was for some years Professor of Modern 


Extended abstracts of the valuable lectures of George H. Martin in 
the Lowell Institute Course will soon appear in the JOURNAL. This 
is the first time that a school man has had the honor of delivering a 
series of distinctly educational lectures in this most noted of Boston's 
lecture courses, and it is to know that the lectures are 
meeting the idea of the committee, 


Languages at Harvard, for five years editor of The Atlantic, and 
for nine of the North American Review. He was one of the fore- 
most Americans of his or any other country. 

Recitations : ‘‘ Stanzas on Freedom” ; “‘ The Heritage”’ ; ‘“Yous- 
sof’’; ‘‘Longing ”; ‘*The Courtin’’’; “A Parable”; “The 
Two Angels.’’—Longfellow. 


LIVING AUTHORS. 


I, RicHARD WATSON GILDER, American poet and editor, 
born at Bordentown, N. J., Feb. 8, 1844, His father was a 
clergyman of echolarly and journalistic tastes. Richard, the 
most brilliant of a family of eight children, several of whom 
have manifested unusual talent and become quite successful writers, 
began bis career by publishing, at the age of twelve, a tiny news- 
paper of his own, called the “St. Thomae Register.’”’ Later, with 
a playmate, he published a campaign sheet. But when the Civil 
War was begun, his patriotism outran his ambition, and he enlisted 
in the First Artillery, serving therein during Lee’s invasion of 
Pennsylvania. 

He afterwards began the study of Jaw, but was obliged to 
abandon the preparation for this profession on account of the 
death of his father, who, officiating as chaplain in the U. S, 
army, had also served as nurse to the soldiers, and had fallen a 
victim to smallpox. 

Working his way upward through varying employments, journal- 
istic and otherwise, Richard Gilder finally attained a paper of his 
own, which he published with an associate proprietor, assisted edi- 
torially and in furnishing its various departments by his sister and 
brothers. He was also editor of the magazine Hours at Home. 
The latter periodical was purchased by the Scribners when Dr. J, 
G. Holland started the original Scribner's Magazine; and the 
young man was given the position of assistant or managing editor. 
On the death of Dr. Holland, in 1881, he became editor-in-chief of 
the magazine, now for many years known as The Century. 

Recitation (from his poems): ‘‘ Hast Thou Heard the Nightin- 
gale?” in The Century for May 1892. ‘ Noél,’”’ in Century, 
December, 1892. ‘‘ Songs,’’ in Century, August, 1892, and ‘‘ The 
Sower,’’ in his second velume of poems, 


II. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, American novelist and poet, 
born in Ohio, March 1, 1837. His paternal ancestors were natives 
of Wales, and Quakers. They were manufacturers. His father, a 
man of character and culture, was a printer and editor, and an ad- 
vocate of anti-slavery measures. His large family, the unpopularity 
of his views, and other causes, made life for many years a struggle 
for him and his sons. Yet the privations never crowded out the 
poetry of life nor blinded their eyes to the beauty around them. 
This they were encouraged to see and delight in whatever their cir- 
cumstances might be, or however toilsome their days. 

William found one day in a barrel of paper, a cheaply-bound 
copy of the poems of *‘ one Henry W. Longfellow,’’ then unknown 
to him, which filled his soul with ‘‘ new, strange sweetness.”’ At 
fourteen he became a compositor on the Ohio State Journal at four 
dollars a week, cheerfully contributing his salary to the mainten- 
ance of the family. From this position he advanced steadily, 
though not rapidly, through various grades of employment on dif- 
ferent papers, till at twenty-two he was the news editor of the 
same paper. He had meanwhile studied Latin, Greek, and 
the modern languages, had written much and had become a con- 
tributor to The Atlantic. His firat book was a Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, then candidate for the Presidency. 

In 1861 Mr. Howell was sent as consul to Venice, remaining there 
four years. While abroad he wrote a series of letters, afterwards 
published in book-form under the title Venetian Life, simulta- 
neously in London and Boston. This was the beginning of his 
brilliant literary career, In 1866 he became assistant editor of The 
Atlantic, and six years later its editor-in-chief, retaining the latter 
position nine years. For eome years he has conducted a depart- 
ment of literary criticism in Harper’s Magazine; and from ‘* The 
Editor’s Study ’’ have come some of the most notable essays on lit- 
erary subjects, and the most trenchant comment and discussion 
that have anywhere appeared in English during the period they 
cover. He has published more than thirty volumes, which include 
some of the most brilliant and perhaps the most distinctly repre- 
sentative American fiction of the century. He is a man of noble 
character, of rich culture and experience, of fine and genial man- 
ners, and impressive presence. Says one: ‘‘ He not only is, but 
appears, really great. In the personal conduct of his life he con- 
firms what is best in his books.”’ 

Readings; From The Rise of Silas Lapham, The Minister's 
Charge, Three} Cities, The Lady of the Aroostook,"A Woman’s 
Reason. 

Recitations (from his poems): ‘‘My Lost Boyhood.” 
Malberries.’’ Bubbles,’”’ and ‘‘ Bo Peep.’’ 


Ill. Heten Gray Conse, American poet, born in New York 
City, March 8, 1859, She graduated from the New York City 


Normal College in 1876, and wrote the class song for her class, 
which was at once chosen by the college as its song. Since 
1889 she has held the position of tutor in the department of En- 
glieh literature at her alma mater. She was a co-worker with M iss 
Jeannette L, Gilder in editing the book Pen Portraits of Literary 
Women, and also assisted in preparing the Century Dictionary. 
She has contributed almost constantly since her graduation in 1876 
to leading pericdicals, including The Atlantic, The Century, 
Harper's, and St. Nicholas. Miss Cone has published quite 
quantity of her verse in book form. Her verse is characterized by 
refined thonght, delicacy of _— and clear and melodions ex- 


pression. 
Resitations : Whit- 


“The 


** A Mystery,” in Century for April, 1890. 


sunday ”’ and other selections from her poems or in current perie 
odicals. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Keep out of deep ruts. 
SLaTes were not used until within a century. 
Be careful not to get caught by the latest fad. 


“ TALKING BACK ” will demoralize any school, and yet 
many a teacher bids for just that thing. 


In the Prescott School, Somerville, Mass., Gordon A. 
Southworth, principal, each pupil in the sixth class has a 
rod tape made by himself. It is of tape, every other 
yard being white and the other red or blue. They have 
for themselves also yard tapes and foot rules. 


Drawine.—The value of drawing is threefold. It 
trains the mind, elevates the taste and is a most ready and 
practical language for every-day use, but to accomplish 
these results, a systematic course beginning with the low- 
est grade and continued through the highest, is indispen- 
sable.—Annetre J. Warner, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

LaneuaGce.—Our mother tongue is fearfully and won- 
derfully made up, and its unfolding is necessarily a slow 
process. To the child mind, its intricacies are apparently 
past finding out, and the initial steps to be taken im its 
study must be very brief. Patience in guiding the pupil 
must be as elastic as his inclinations are seemingly per- 
verse. Impatience at his slow progress is neither excus- 
able nor consistent. —Supr. Freeman Purney, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 
[Let there be no guessing. The child should s;eak only of what he 
has himself observed.) 
What do hens eat ? 
What use do they make of their feet / 
How many front toes has the hen? hind toes ? 
How does she held on toa roost ? 
How many upper teeth has a hen? lower ? 
Does she chew her food ? 
Of what use are her feathers ? 
Does the hen fly ? 
What is the greatest use she makes of her wings / 
How is a dack’s foot unlike the hens ? 
How do the bodies of the hen and duck differ / 
How do their feathers differ ? 
How does the beak of a hen differ from the bill of the 
duck ? 


OUTLINES IN CIVICS.*—(II). 
(Review the fourth grade work. ]} 


BY SUPT. HENRY WHITTEMORE, WALTHAM, MASS. 
FIFTH GRADE. 


City.—(a) Mayor, his name, by whom elected, for how 
long ? 

(+) Board of Aldermen, number, by whom, how, and 
for how long elected? Who presides ? 

(c) School Board, how many, how elected, for how 
long? The answer to the last question could be as fol- 
lows: There are ten members, the mayor being chair- 
man. Three are elected for three years, three for two 
years, and three for one year. 

Allow the pupils to vote. If you think they ean aun- 
derstand the Australian ballot, get an old one from the 
City Clerk. 

State.—(a) Boston is the Capital, sixth city in U. S. in 
population. Teach difference between Capitol and 
Capital. 

What is a law’ Illustrate by making an object Jesson 
of a law or rule in school. 

Where and by whom are laws made? Ans: At Bos- 
ton. The place where laws are made is called the 
capital, and the building in which they are made is called 
the capitol. 

The men who make the laws are called representatives, 
because they represent or act for the people. 

Name some law which is made a state law, ¢. g. The 
law governing the sale of liquor, ete. ete. 

The teacher can name others which he knows and in 


* The course in “ Civics,” in the Waltham Schools ‘is based 
phese outlines by Mr, Whittemore, 


which he is most interested, and which can be made clear 
to pupils. 

(6) Massachusetts had a population in 1790 of 378, 
787 in 1890 of 2,238,943. 

She was fourth of the 17 states in 1790, and sixth of 
51 states and territories in 1890. 

Show the growth of population, not necessarily in 
figures, but by naming the agents which enter into an in- 
crease of population. Speak of different nations which 
are represented, and the absolute necessity that they 
should beeome thoroughly American in their ideas of 
government if America is to be America. 

(c) Number and name of the counties and the name 
of the one in which we live. Explain the term “shire 
town” in simple language. Name those in our county. 
Nation.—President. (a2) His name, for how long elected ? 

(6) Salary. 

(c) What is a census? When was the first census 
taken? The population in 1790 was 3,929,214. In 
1890, 62,622,250. 

(d) Name the 13 original states. 

The first settlement was made at St. Augustine in 


1565. 
(e) The American Flag was first used by Washington 


Jan. 1, 1776. 

“The American Flag” written byZJoseph Rodman 
Drake is a beautiful thing. It begins— 

“When Freedom from her mountain height.” 

Have your pupils learn the last verse as a gem, and trans- 
late it to them, making it a language lesson. This is it: 

** Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stare have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever ficat that standard shee: ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ?”’ 

(f) Why do we celebrate the 30th of May? In your 
observance of Memorial Day never fail to speak of the 
brave who gave up their lives that the country might 
live. This teaching is the germ of patriotism. Why do 
we celebrate the 17th of June? The 4th of July? 

Learn as a gem from Sir Walter Scott, what he says 
about love of country. 


** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘ This is my own, my native land ?’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 


If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless bis wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down, 

To the vile dust from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’’ 


If you wish a gem for Memorial Day nothing is finer 
than “The Patriotic Dead” by William Collins. 
“* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy bands their knell is ruvg, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.”’ 


Papils come in contact with the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States more than any other. State in 
brief terms that it is: 

1. Department. 

2. Name of the head. 

3. What is mail matter ? 

4. Difference between first and second clase matter 
and the rates of postage for the same. 

5. How mails are carried. 

6. How postmasters are paid. 

Any information in regard to the subject of postage 
should come in here. 

7. The influence of invention upon the growth of tke 
country. 

Take up but one at this time. Work up the subject 
well. Have it for a written language lesson, asking 
your pupils to il/ustrate by drawing. 


TWO GREAT CHARACTERS OF EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY, AND REASONS WHY GREAT. 
OUTLINE TO DEVELOP. 


BY D. W. WEISS. 


f 
Meeting wants of 
the times. 


Educating masses. 


First king who prac- 
Aura. ically advanced the poli 
peopleby .. . 


Raising standard 
of morality. 
Developing nat- 
ural resources. 


Excellent exam- 
ples as shown in 
these traits for 
| which noted. 


Love of teaching. 7 


Love of writing. 


First great literary 
fluenced people by ship, : 


Inventions. 
Good character 
| and manners. 4 


In war of 878, in mid-winter, when Danes poured in with 
no warning whatever, if Alfred had forsaken his people 
as his kinsman of Mercia did, probability is that they 
would have been conquered. 

Rebuilt monasteries. Only promoted educated to office. 


| Brought learned men to England. Diffused knowledge 


by sending out a great number of trans/ations. Con- 
tinued work of Baeda. 

Daring 15 years’ peace they gained strength to meet 
terrible uprisings in north, and invasions of Danes in 
893. Not only people stronger but stronger towns built, 
and vessels, great improvements on Danes, have been built. 
By compiling a system of laws and rigorously enforcing 
them. 


By encouraging trade and mercantile pursaits. Stima- 
lated working of discovered mines of metals and coal. 


Scholarly and religious; methodical and practical. 
Strong self-control and helpfulness; keen insight. Love 
of justice and people. ; 

Taught 600 monks. Taught constantly up to time of 
death, Latin, Greek, and all sciences known. 

Shown by 45 works which remain. Most celebrated is 
Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, charac- 
terized by being complete, accurate, and definite. 

Peace policy was the advice given to the political 
leaders. 

Glass windows and stone edifices. 


Simple, industrious, persevering, patient, and unselfish. 


Baeda has been styled the foander of English history, literatare, theology, and sci h 
establish upon firm basis, ogy, and science, because he was the first ta 
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NICKNAMES. moving down the Ohio river at about five miles an hour. There 


SUBJECTS FOR BUSINESS COMPOSITIONS. 


1, Write a ten word telegraphic message. 

2. Write a message of ten words making three state- 

3. Write a promissory note. [ments. 

4. Write a statement of a customer's account, and in a 
note upon it, request him to call and settle. 

5. Write a (\uplicate bill of the goods included in your 
previous statement to this customer who failed to pay 
promptly, and in a note upon it urge its immediate pay- 
ment. 

6. Write an order to a dealer in agricultural imple- 
ments for three special parts of some machine you wish 
to repair. 

7. Write a circular advertising your business [choose 
that of a grocer, dry goods merchant, coal dealer, clothier, 
or hatter. ]. 

8. Write an “ad ” for a house you have to rent ; “ad” 
to occupy one inch, single column, in your country paper. 

9. Write five news “locals” for your country paper, 
each to occupy not more than five printed lines. 

10. Write a notice, for publication, of your church 
festival. 

11. Write a letter acknowledging the receipt of the 
amount named in your bill to the customer who was tardy 
in its payment. (No. 5 above.) 

12. Write an application for a position as clerk in a 
dry goods house. 

13. Write a check in favor of yourself, but payable to 
your order. 

14. Write an order in favor of your clerk, on a cus- 
tomer, for the amount due you on account. 

15. Write a business card suitable for a general mer- 
chant just beginning business in yoar village. 

16. Write a bill of sale, transferring a team, wagon, 
and some farm implements.—Canadian School Council. 


SPELLING. 
BY HENRY RB. SANFORD. 


Usually spelling is learned in very early life, or never ; 
printers and teachers furnish almost the only exceptions. 
On this theory candidates for appointment to the U. S. 
Naval academy have been rejected solely because of poor 
spelling. 

Inability to spell cannot be concealed, and popular 
sentiment rates a teacher very low if in one of his letters 
one or two mispelled words are found. 

Words are usually learned as units, not by association, 
by comparison, or by rules. Spelling is used only in 
writing, and, therefore, we now employ written exercises 
in teaching this subject, yet because occasionally we meet 
a person who became a good speller under the old oral 
method, some conclude that the old is better than the 
modern, but it should be remembered that in those days 
fewer subjects were taught in school, and the importance 
of spelling was exalted to the first rank. It was a 
method thoroughly practical as compared with modern 
neglect—no method. 

Better use spelling blanks so ruled as to have a line 
above the letters as well as below. Write with ink. 

Methods of study are, however, of far greater im- 
portance. While the spelling of words can be learned by 
oral exercises, yet it is far more certain to remember how 
words look. Based on this principle, the following 
method of study is given, applicable to learning words, 
figures, or anything, the form of which is to be remem- 
bered : 

1. Teacher writes each word on the blackboard 
separately. 

2. Papils look at it intently. This is to give a clear 
perception, by reason of close attention. 

3. Teacher covers the word. 

4. Pupils think how the word looks while it is covered. 
This is to fix its form by imagination. 

5. Pupils write the word while covered. This taxes 
and tests the imagination, and thus cultivates memory. 

6. Compare results. 

7. Repeat when necessary. 

8. Let the teacher thus go over the spelling lesson 
each day, preparatory to the study of the lesson for the 
next day. 

The improvement in spelling when thus studied is re- 
markable, 


OOMPILED BY GERTRUDE E. THOMPSON. 


Athens of the North, . . Edinburgh. 
Birmingham of America, Pittsburg. 

Bran Town, . .. Birmingham, O. 
Brewer City, . . . Milwaukee. 


Bride of the Sea, . . . . Venice. 

City of Masts, . . . - London. 

City of Natural Advantages Zanesville, O. 
City of Peace, . . . . Jerusalem. 

City of Peace, . « + Salem, Mass. 

City of Spindles, . . . . Lowell. 

City of Victory, . . . . Cairo, Egypt. 
City of Witches, .. . Salem, Mass. 

City of the Great King, . Jerusalem. 

Cities of the Plain, . . . Sodom and Gomorrah. 
City of the Saints, . . . . Salt Lake City. 
City of the Sun, . . . . Baalbec, Syria. 
City of the Violated Treaty, . Limerick, Ireland. 
City of the Violet Crown, . Athens, Greece. 


City of the Woods, . . Streator, Ill. 
Corn City, ....- Toledo, O. 
Delta City, . ... Alexandria, Egypt. 


Eternal City, . . . . Rome, Italy. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 

1. For what is Benjamin F. Butler—died 11th of Jan- 
uary—best known ? 

2. What bas Congress decided regarding the proposed 
change of date for the meeting of Congress, and upon 
what arguments ? 

3. What skating record was broken January 5? 

4. What important addition has been made to the 
positions under civil service rulings ? 

5. What illastration of the tremendous power of ice 
has been furnished by the Ohio River? 


ANSWERS, 

1. This will have a different answer in each section. As lawyer, 
as Labor candidate for President, as Democeratis candidate for 
the nomination, and as a military commander, General Batler has 
been a familiar figure io public life for forty years. His career 
is anotber on the list of those who have made a name and fame out 
of themeelves. His mother supported the family out of a Lowell 
boarding house, and gave the son a col:ege education. He studied 
law, supporting himeelf by teaching school, after giving up the idea 
of entering the Baptist ministry. Thorough devotion to his pro- 
fession early gave him a large practice. He took an interest in 
labor and workers from the first, and to his hold on the laboring 
classes was due much of his political strength. When the war 
broke out his capacity for organization was of the greatest service 
to the state and nation. Placed in command at New Orleans, his 
adminisirative ability was of inestimable value to the city, both for 
its own sake and for that of the nation. His great service was the 
declaration that negroes were ‘‘ contraband of war.’’ Since the war 
he has heen prominent in politics, baving a strong hold upon the 
massee. He was a successful practitioner in law, and it is stated 
that few, it any, lawyers have appeared so often in cases before the 
Federal Supreme Courte. 

2. The House (Jannary 10) defeated by refusing to pass to a 
third reading (‘‘ reading’’ is the reading by the clerk of the title 
of a bill, order, etc., unless some member demands the fall text. 
The bill, ete., in full is usually printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers before its discussion in the House.) a joint resolution propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution, substituting December 31, for 
March 4, as the commencement and termination of the official terms 
of members of the House and senate, and providing that Congress 
shall hold ita annual meeting on the second Monday in January, 
and substituting April 30 for March 4 as the date for the commence- 
ment and limitation of the terms of President and Vice-President. 
(See Constitution for necessary course of a proposed amendment). 
The bill was opposed by Messrs. Cochran of New York and Reed 
of Maine on the two cides of the House. It was objected that, 
while there were no grave inconveniences in the old system, the 
new one would provide for calling Congress together too soon 
(four months instead of thirteen) after the subsidence of ‘‘ the 
partisan conflicts raging in the passions of the people,’’ while it 
would be composed of “* men who had no experience in carrying 
out discreetly and soberly the will of the people.’ Mr. Springer 
(Illinois) argued that the proposed change would ‘‘conduce to the 
prosperity and well-being of the people.’’ 

8. The world’s amateur skating record for one mile, made with 
three sharp turns, is now 3.22415. 

4. The President, January 6, extended the classification of the 
postal service so as to inclade all free delivery offices, i.¢., all 
where carriers are employed. The Civil Service commission will 
as rapidly as possible establish registers and provide for regular ex- 
aminations. It is estimated that some 7,000 positions in 690 offices 
are by this ruling of the President included within the influence of 
the civil service laws. The President has also included the weather 
bureau observers under civil service. There are now some 43,000 
positions under the classified service. 


5. Japuary 8, it wag estimated that 3,000,000 tone of ie were Pa, ; 


were two ice gorges, one above Cincinnati about 18 miles long, the 
other ten miles lower, near the mouth of the Great Miami, some 
five miles long. This great glacier started January 8, forced by 
the weight of the water which had piled up behind it. Great dam- 
age was done, eepecially to the fleets of coal barges which had been 
tied up along the river. Fortunately the bridges stood the strain 
and broke the ice, preventing its moving down in a solid mass, 
A eimilar gorge is reported on the Delaware river, which will break 
as soon as the weather moderates. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be ad to the Editor, F. P, MA’ Zz, M.A,, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


A LAW WANTED. 


Mr. Editor :—Plcase permit me to call your attention to ques- 
tion 21 of the Dapartmaat of Mathemstics ia the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Sept. 15. 


4 


>) 


‘| B 
HA D 


The note calls attention to facts regarding the line ‘‘' DH” and 
and the points ‘‘ H and K.’’ Tha condition of the problem, “ in- 
scribe,’’ make those facts necessary. Is there not a law governing 
the location of the given point? In the inclosed drawing I have 
tried to show my idea. 

If the point ‘‘P'’’ is located outside the inscribed triangle 
‘* ¥ YZ,’’ the problem is impossible, as shown. 

I would put this question, viz.: ‘‘ Is the hypothesis tras that in 
order to ‘inscribe a parallelogram ia a given triangle, 90 that its 
diagonals may intersect at a given point within tho triangle,’ said 
point must not be outside an inscribed triangle, the extremities of 
whose sides bisect the sides of the given triangles?’ 

Yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE S, MAULSBY. 


Fuirmont, W. Va. 


(29) By W. G. D, St. Joseph, Mo.—According to Bonny- 
castle, the cubic equation, 
x! == 22r —24=0.., (1), 
can be solved only by trigonometry or infinite series, Is this state- 
ment correct ? 
First Solution by J. K. Elwood, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Maltiplying (1) by x, we may write 
at — 62? + 9 = 1627 + +9... (2). 
Extracting the square root of (2), 
x? — 3 = |(4r + 3). 249(10), — 4, and 0. 
Second Solution by the Editor. 
Transforming (1), 2° — 24... (a). 
Factoring (a), — 4)(x + 4) = +4)... (A), 
2 == 24 (10), —4, and 0. 
(30) ByS. C. W., Asheville, N. latenge the equation, 
— Zena 
tan (a + x) tan (a — x) = ee » (1). 
Solution by the Editor. 


1 — tan?a 
Since 26 == 
we have from (1), 
2) — 3 tan’a — 1 (2) 
1—tana tanz/ \1+tancatanz *” 
*, 8(tan‘ a — 1)tan?x = tanta—1... (3), 
and ( 4). 


By Teacher,” Springfield, Mo.—If the limited express 
running 40 miles an hour leave the station 15 minutes later than the 
faat mail ranniug 30 miles an hour, how many miles from the eta- 
tion will the latter train be overtaken by the former ? 

Solution by E. 8. Demarest, New York City. 

Fast mail runs 7} miles in 15 minutes. Limited express gains 
} ofa mile per minute. Hence in 45 minutes the limited express 
overtakes the fast mail; and at the expiration of this timo, the 
limited express is 30 miles from the station. 


Elegantly solved by A. J. Kimmel, Lead, §. Dak.; “E. G.,” ys 
Mass ; A. B., Holly Springs, Miss ; ; " Reader, » Astin, Tex.; $ 
Crooks, Northwood Rioge, N. H.; “Irvip,” Deer 
Greeley, Col.; W. H. Huse, Mauchester, N. H.; and 
others 


(32) By W. F. D., Fort Worth, Tex.— A bought a horse, which 
he sold to B at a loss of 6%; B sold to C at a loss of 5%; Caold 
him at a gain of 124%; how much did A lose, if C gained $26.79 ? 

Solution by ‘‘ E. G.,’’ Lowell, Mass. 

C gained $26 79, or 12}%; .°. $26.79 + .124 $214.32, what 
C paid and what D sold for. Sivoe B lost 5%, 
$214.32 + .95 = 225.60 = what B paid and what A sold for. 

Sivee A lost 6%, $225.60 + .04 == $240 = what A paid. 

$240 — $225 60 = $14 40 = A’s loss. 


Neatly solved A A. Crooks, Northwood Ridge, N H_; A. J. Kim. 
mel, Lead, 8 Dak.; E. Demarest, New York City; J. W. Carter, 
Lynchbu Va, ; “Prep. Evanston, Iil.; C. W. Glenn, Norristown, 
Huse, Manc ester, N. H.; and others, 
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1893, 


Success requires bard work. 
TueRE should be nothing vague in any assigned lesson. 


personal, out-of-echool attention should be 
given to the children who have home or inherited cru- 
dities in speech. 


GENERAL preparation does not do away with special, 
neither can special preparation be a substitute for the 
general. 


“SHALL Teachers ?” is a universally favorite 
subject for editorials in daily papers in the far West. 
Why should there be any doubt about it? There would 
not be but for the fact that some of those who marry 
still teach school. This is the unpardonable sin in some 
Western cities. Why ? 


THE compulsory education law of Illinois was badly 
wrecked by the election of 91 and ’92 but the state is 
too stalwart educationally to allow the defeat to be per- 
manent, and something approximating the efficiency of 
the Massachusetts law is sure to be passed at no distant 
day. ‘The labor-unions are all uniting in the demand for 
such a law. ‘Ti is is a force that law-makers always re- 
spect. 


Tue School Journal claims that teachers should be en- 
titled to a prefix all their own, something which should. 
be to them what the Reverend is to the clergyman, the 


.* Doctor to the physician, the Counseller to the lawyer; and 


suggests that it be “Educator,” abbreviated “as  Kdr.” 
There is some satisfaction in being ingenious and in watch- 
ing evidences of ingenuity but we suspect that it will be 
some time before the suggestion is adopted. The world 
moves slowly in these directions. 


Nor Matter, But Minn; Nor Tarnas, But Men.” 
—The above is the heading of the World’s Fair station- 
ery. This looks well, but it would look much better if 
the Commissioners had given more attention to men 
ard mind and less to matter and things. Had the motto 
which the stationery displays so effectively, been in their 
heart and head as well as on paper, the Educational Ex- 
hibit would not have been made the laughing stock of the 
country as it was for many months. The facts have 
proven that the motto should have been “ matter, not 
mind ; things, not men.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Maxson.—Henry M. Maxson, late 
supfrintendent of schools of Pawtucket, R. I, and now 
occupying a similar position at Plainfield, N. J., is one of 
the younger of a group of progressive school officers who 
have quietly but effectively improved the courses of ele- 
mentary education by the introduction of industrial 
ideas through drawing and modeling, enlarged the scope 
of training schools, recured promotions to the high school 
without special examinations and introduced new methods 
in teaching geography and arithmetic that have stimulated 
teachers and pupils to do better work without undue waste 
of time. He has been a staunch supporter of evening 
schools and of better systems of physical culture. The 
kindergarten also has an earnest advocate in Mr. Maxson. 
The marked feature of his administration is his ability to 
effect changes without friction, and to influence public 
opinion to give its hearty support in raising the standard 
of the public schools. Under his care the Plainfield 
echools maintain a high reputation, and his success in 
good and faithful work is universally appreciated. 


Ir AppEARS TO BE SeTTLED.—There have been so 
many settlements of the educational exhibit muddle in 
connection with the World’s Fair that we speak with 
some hesitancy of the “latest last’ decision. It appears, 
however, to be settled finally that the educational exhibit 
is to have 175,000 square feet of space in the south 
gallery of the Manafacturers building. This is the larg- 
est building in the world, it has 1,357,689 sq. ft. of 
ground floor space ; itis but one of many immense build- 
ings, and yet not a foot of floor space in any of these 
buildings could be secured for the exhibition of the work 
of the 13,000,000 sehool children and 330,000 teachers 
of America. The last interest to be assigned is that of 
the schools, whose exhibit is placed aloft and assigned 
but a small psrt of the gallery even. Not until within 
less than four months of the opening of the Fair did Dr. 
Peabody begin the assignment of space. The state ex- 
hibits will vary in area from 700 feet to 4,000 feet. It 
is said that the largest space to be assigned any state will 
be 7,000. 


A GREAT COLLEGE. 


Tue JournAL has received a college catalogue. It is 
“rich.” Here are sample sentences : 


‘If you don’t want to break y-ur head getting old rules and 
false definitions by heart, come to college. If you want to 
catch on to grammer and arithmetic in double quick, not having to 
get a single definition or rule in either branch, come to ——— col- 
lege. 

- If teachera want to know bow and where all the author’s 
of grammars, arithmetics, algebras, etc., are wrong and make Jacks 
of themselves, inatead of swelling along after the booke, let them 
come to college and learn to leave off their old granny 
methods and ways. I defy one and all grave, owl-eyed pro- 
fesso s and parvenuse Ph. D.’s,to show a single good reason for the 
old stereotyped method of a thousand years ago. Jost to think 
that young men can get a thorough edacation without cracking their 
brains over old rules, . all this for 17 cents per meal, with 
teaching, washing, bed, bedding, lights, and fuel thrown in... . 
*Get on your bustle and get up and hustle’ is inscribed upon the 
college banner. Why do you attend a palace-car affair 
whose moss-backed, owl-eyed professors who enjoys the otium cum 
dignitate of life for the simple reason that they get there all the 
same, when you might jast as well come where success depends 
upon the ‘get up and get’ principle. Hair oil, ete., will be pur- 
chased for the studente when money is deposited for that purpoee. 
Come to ——— College.”’ 


This is a bona fide college in the United States of 
America, and not in one of the western states either. 
It is not a burlesque catalogue, but one prepared in all 
seriousness. It presents a list of eleven professors. 


THE COMING BOSTON MEETING. 


The February meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will probably be the best educational meeting 
yet held. Boston intends to make it every-way pleasant 
for the visitors, and the president, Dr. Edward Brooks, 
has prepared a program of rare attractiveness, and will 
energize the meetings with an effective personality. This 
is the only educational association, so far as we know, 
that has the courage to insist that papers be short and 
pointed. While it cannot control the “ pointedness,”’ it 
can and does insist upon brevity, having aa eye to the 
good of the audience rather than the ambition of the 
epeaker. It is in no sense a popular gathering, and the 
presidents are not called upon to “ consult courtesy rather 
than conscience.” It is the one gathering of educational 
athletes under enforced rules. 

The program will be found in another column. All 
the leading railroads will give reduced rates. The meet- 
ings will be held at Huntington Hall, Boylston Street. 
The Brunswick, Vendome, and Victoria hotels will charge 
$4.00 a day to the members. The United States, the 
the Quiney House, and American House will give prac- 
tically as good a table and good rooms for $2.50 a day. 
Those who prefer can have the choicest rooms at the 
Thorndike, the Reynolds, the Parker House, Young’s 
Hotel, or the Tremont, at rates ranging from $1.00 to 
$3 00 per day, whether single or in couples. 

The Wednesday meetings will be held at Cambridge, 
the entertainment being provided by the friends of edu- 
cation in Harvard College. In Boston there will prob- 
ably be a lunch, a reception, a banquet, and possibly an 
excursion. Bostonians will make an effort to show the 
city in its best mid-winter cordiality. It has a right 
to expect a large attendance from all sections of the 
country, especially as there is to be no meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction or of the National As- 
sociation in 1893, 


NEW POST-OFFIVE. 


There are more than one hundred thousand post offices 
in the United States, and the naming of the new ones 
should be in the hands of a commission of experts. As 
it is, they seem to be assigned names in a reckless man- 
ner. Here are a few of the names bestowed upon new 
offices in the year 1892,—the Columbian year: Boozer 
and Sistrunk, Ala. ; Jockjones, Ark. ; Cascadel, Eswena, 
Llagos, Muramar, Pokegama, Pollasky, Toulwass, and 
Yulupa, Cal. ; Chokoloskee, Traxler, and Turkey Creek, 
Fla. ; Crochet, Luxomni, and Thunderbolt, Ga. ; Oolitic ; 
Ind. ; Skiatook and Tushkakomma, Ind. Ter. ; Unique, 
Ia. ; Kapture, Kans.; Nipp, Ky.; Turkey, Me. ; Zink, 
Md. ; Assinippi, Mass.; Biggs and Snay, Mich.; Sogn, 
Minn.; Voy and Zero, Miss. ; Pepsin, Quote, and Vattie, 
Mo. ; Febes, Kipp, and Yemen, Mont. ; Smoot and Tonie, 
Neb. ; Tulp, Skyeo, and Tinn, N. C.; Cloe and Swam, 
Pa. ; Céaiariry, Tenn. ; Nails, Quick, and Slusser, Va. ; 
Hicumboton, West Va ; Suggs, Wy. 

Ruth has been the name assigned post-offices in New 
York, Alabama, and West Virginia. There are several 
i-e-s in the list, such as Bennie, Nettie, and Jennie, Ga. ; 
Linnie, Gertie, Jennie, and Susie, Ky.; Annie, Ala. ; 
Bessie, N. C.; and Josie, Texas. Several other women 
were remembered, as Blanche, Ala. ; Effa, Ark.; Alice 
and Louise, Ia.; Clara, Kans.; Anna and Mary, Ky. ; 
Mand and May, Ga. ; Ada and Bertha, Md.; Eva, Bar- 
bara, and Lilian, Miss.; Clara and Susanna, Mo. ; Ella, 
in Ark. and N. C. ; Madge, N.C. ; Ida, O. ; Flo, Texas ; 
and Abby, Wy. 

Several boys, old or young, have also been honored ; 
viz., Alfred, Edwin, and Jeptha, Ala. ; Bennie, Carl, Eli, 
Francis, Horace, Joe, Josh, Luke, Ga. ; Tom, IIL ; Carl, 
Ind. ; David, Ia.; Ebenezer, La.; Job, Mo.; Dennis 
N. ©. ; Silas, Texas; Nat and Patrick, W. Va.; and 
Edgar, Wis. 

Greatness was not at a premium, though there was a 
Shakespeare and a Whittier i in vines and a Wanamaker 
in Arkansas. 

Short names were numerous, as Kid, Ala.; Dip, Eli, 
and Joe, May, and Stop, Ga.; Stop and Prim, Ark. ; 
Dot and Tom, Ill. ; Box, Eva, and Voy, Miss. ; Uno, O. ; 
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Nus, Rer, and Rip, Texas ; Let and Tag, Tenn.; Ann 
and Pat, Va. 

The vegetable world was not entirely forgotten, as in 
the case of Sunflower and Tomato, Ala. ; Grass, Ind. 

The animal world was barely remembered, as: Crow, 
Ala, ; possibly in the case of Chick, Miss. and O.; Bear, 
Ark.; Alligator, Fla. The mineral world was remem- 
bered by Coal, Ky. 

One month was honored,—June, Ind. One day of the 
week only is honored,—Sunday, Ala. Music was prob- 
ably in mind when they named Song, Ala.; Piano, Ky. 
There was a “cyclist” evidently who named Wheel, Ky. ; 
and one anti-cyclist n the case of Pavement, N. Y. 
Nature’s force was recognized in Cyclone, Ky. Florida 
named one post office Christmas. 


CONFERENCE. WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


356. To what extent is temperance-physiology physi- 
ology, and to what extent temperance ? 
W. I. L., Massachusetts. 

It is what the name suggests “ temperance-physiology,” 
but it is physiology pure and simple, and this, if well 
done, will promote temperance. Mrs. Ella B. Greene of 
Hyde Park, Mass., has put the case well when she says 
that temperance physiology in sehool is not dealing with 
thos» who have formed habits of drink, is not dealing with 
the liquor traffic, is not preaching even to children, is not 
dealing with the medical side of the question. It is the 
teaching of the essential physiological and hygienic facts 
that tend to physical vigor, mental power, and moral pro- 
tection. 


357. When possible, do you advise having each class 
seated, boys and girls together, and recite from their reg- 
ular seats ? S. A. W., Washington. 

This is a general custom and & good one. It has some 
advantages and no serious disadvantages. 


358. Are you entirely satisfied with the Smead-Rut- 
tan system of ventilating? I admire its theory, but am 
suspicious of its practical working. Brprorp. 

I am not prepared to express an opinion. Much de- 
pends upon the janitor, and much also upon the teacher. 
As a matter of fact, I have known many instances in 
which it failed, but in every case because of the failure of 
teacher or janitor. If it is adopted, it must be understood 
that every one must be on guard for the perfection of its 
working. 


359. I see that you are willing to help out a teacher 
ina dilemma. I have a country school of forty scholars, 
—some very bright children and some most stupid. I 
can tell these the same thing every day for a month and 
still they will not remember. What can I do with 
them? Their parents do not seem to care whether they 
learn or not, as they themselves are very ignorant. I 
am very anxious to help these ignorant children, but 
how? Perhaps you can help me. A. R, Idaho. 

These hard questions, that come from the depths of a 
teacher’s soul, are the ones I would like most to answer. 
What can be said to such a teacher? What can she do 
for such children? Shall she be left with the cold com- 
fort that hers is a hard case? She is earnest. She is in 
the hettest of the battle with ignorance. Who will come 
to her as a reserve full of good cheer and good courage ? 
Miss R., you must early accept the fact that you cannot 
make these stupid children of ignorant parents as bright 
as the brilliant children of intelligent parents. You must 
not expect to tell them things that they do not understand, 
even though they seem very plain to you. Better teach 
them a very few very simple things that they enjoy, wn- 
derstand, and will remember, than to try to teach them 
more and stronger things that they do not enjoy or un- 
derstand and that they will not remember. You will 
have hard work at the best, but with much simplifying 
and more patience you will rescue them from the igno- 
rance in which they were born. Do not insist too much 
apon exactness at first. They must first of all enjoy 
something in school work, then they will understand it 
somewhat, and then they will remember it, 


EDITORIAL WANDERINGS. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 

West Chester,Pa., is universally recognized as one of the leading 
towns in the atate. It is near enough to Philadelphia to have a 
number of city business and professional men as residents and is 
at the same time far enough out to maintain its individuality. It 
is fortunate in having a large, good normal school in ita midst, and 
it is more fortunate in knowing how to appreciate Principal George 
M. Phillips and the work that he is doing. It isa very wealthy 
county and enjoys using its wealth for the public good, all of 
which helps the schools and school men. County superintendent 
J. 8. Walton is recognized through the state as one of the most effi- 
cient executive officers, while his platform ability is exceptionally 
strong. ‘Two years ago the institute met in one of the few very poor 
halls in the state, this year it was in the most commodious and 
beautiful institute hall in Pennsylvania. The days there were 
memorable, 


Huntington, made famous by Brumbaugh, retains all its prestige 
under the clear headed leadership of S. G. Rudy. More disagree- 
able weather has rarely enshrouded an institute but a full hall, 
enthusiastic attention, unprecedented quiet, with great unanimity 
of sentiment upon all local and school questions made the deys 
permanently inspiring. The view from the cupola of the school 
building is one of the finest in all the East. The emerald river, 
the grain-carpeted autumn valley, the mountain symphony of scenic 
discords, the impenetrable maze of valley within and without the 
main thoroughfare of the river are all winsome to the stranger. 

Dauphin County with its institute at Harrisburg, under the 
leadership of Superintendent McNeal, enjoys many luxaries. The 
city is attractive, the hotels are ample, the proportion of men and 
women about equal, the loyalty to the county chief is uniformly 
ardent, the responsiveness hearty, the intensity appreciable. It is 
an inspiration to stand before one thousand people, seated as is the 
very general custom in Pennsylvania, the men all on one side the 
broad aisle and the women on the other, five hundred of each. In 
the settled centre of the city is one of the finest high school build- 
ings of the land, a one hundred and fifty thousand dollar house in 
a city of forty-five thousand inhabitants. It is a finer building 
than the state capitol, and reflects credit upon the citizens and the 
school board. It is merely the materializing of the educational 
sentiment of the state at its capitol, where was voted last year an 
sppropriation of five million dollars for the schools, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are 600 students in Chicago University. 

Dartmouth receives $200,000 from an alumnus. 

Chicago University gets another million from Rockefeller. 
Several Philadelphia teachers have had their salaries raised. 


Girls were never taught arithmetic until within a hundred years. 
A woman fifty-eight years old is attending school in a Maine vil- 
lage. It is her first term at echool. 


The University of Denver has the largest attendance in ita his- 
tory. The Law School has fifty students and the School of Theol- 
ogy ten. 

Supt. R. E. Denfield of Duluth, as president of the Minnesota 
State Association, will make a brilliant leader of the educational 
forces of the Northwest for 1893. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, academic and meth- 
ods departments, will hold ita sixteenth annual session next sum- 
mer as usual, beginning July 10. No stop or change on account 
of the World’s Fair, the cholera, or earthquakes, is the rule at the 
Vineyard, any reports tc the contrary notwithstanding. 

Editor H. R. Pattengill of the Michigan School Moderator has 
become state superintendent of public instruction, and the state is 
to be congratulated upon this choice. He has promptly disposed 
of all the books on his list in compliance with the law, and now 
some mischief makers are complaining that he retains the Moder- 
ator. The salary is so ridiculously light that the only hope of 
securing an efficient administration is in securing such a man as 
Mr. Pattengill who has other interests. 

The Cushing Academy, Ashburnhsm, Mass.,—Mr. H. S. Cowell, 
principal,—was burned to the ground at midnight on the 12th inst. 
It was a severe loss, as the building cost $86,000 and had library, 
laboratory, pianos, and furnishings to the cost of $25,000, while 
the entire insurance was but $56,000. Tho gratitude, however, at 
the escape of four student-janitors, imprisoned by the flames forty 
feet from the ground, by letting themselves down by sheets tied to- 
gether, was greater than the grief at the loss. Nothing was saved 
from the building, but the four dormitories were untouched, and 
with the loss of but half a day, the school of 225 students was 
in session in the neighboring churches and halls. The use of more 
pianos in the varions homes were tendered than were previously 
owned, Not a single student was withdrawn. This is one of the 
most thrifty academies in New England, and one reason is easily 
seen in the energy of the principal in this emergency. 

The Congress of Philosophy of the World’s Fair will assemble 
August 25, and will continue in session five days. The discussicns 
will be of three classes: (1) Papers discussing the relation of phil- 
osophy to special sciences and to civilization, both at the present 
time and in the past, including the history of those relations; (2) 
reports on the present state of philosophy in various countries of 
the world, including particularly the status of philosophical study 
and instruction at the universities and other institutions of learning ; 
(3) independent papers of a representative nature on philosophical 
questions. The special sections of the congress will be five in num- 


ber and devoted to the following subjects: (1) Psychology, includ- 
ing experimental psychology; (2) logic; (3) ethics and «esthetics; 
(4) metaphysics and the philosophy of religion; (5) history of phil- 
osophy in detail. The carrying out of the plan agreed upon was 
intrusted to an executive committee of ten. Among the foreign 
professors whom it is proposed to invite to the congress are Profes- 
or Helmholtz of Berlin, Professor Windelband of Freiburg, Pro- 
feasor Fraser of Edinburgh, and Professor Marion of Paris. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HIS FIRST CASE. 
Young Greenbags sat there in his new office chair ; 
He was now an attorney-at-law ; 
Three weeks had gone by but noclient came nigh ; 
But,—hist! what was that which he saw ? 
The door opened wide, and, stepping inside, 
A man placed a box in its place. 
** Harrah !|”’ cries our friend, while his features unbend, 
‘*T now have received my first case.’’ 


‘*Mary Ann,’”’ asked tha mistress of the rest of the household, 
“‘ may I ask what time you expect to return to-night?’ ‘‘ Cer 
tainly, mum,” answered Mary Ann, with suspicious suavity, ‘* Ye 
may ask all ye like, though it’s not meself that sees any reason for 
telling yez.”’ 

“Oh, it was not throngh impertinent cnriosity that I inquired,’’ 
the frightened woman explained, ‘' I thought some of your callers 
might come in and if you were to be back soon, I would take them 
into the parlor and entertain them antil you returned. 

— Indianapolis Journal. 
TO THE POINT. 
Criticus: “‘ Why do they call this oil-painting rare, I wonder ?”” 
Candid: * Because it is not well done, I presume.’’ 
BREECHES OF TRUST. 


A college friend who owes the tailor a large bill, speaks of his 
newest pair of trousers as “‘ breeches of trust. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
Boston, Fes. 21, 22, 23, 1893. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA, PRESIDENT. 


Leading Papers and Addresses. 


1, William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, ‘ What do 
school statistics teach in reepect to the moral influence of educa- 
tion 

2. Andrew S. Draper, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “ Plans of organization for school purposes in large cities.” 

8. Henry Sabin, editor of Iowa School Journal, Des Moines, 
Iowa, ‘‘ The grading of country schools.’’ 

4. Addison B. Poland, State Saperintendent of Schools of New 
Jersey, ‘‘ The graded syatem of the raral schools of New Jersey.”’ 

5. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 
New York, ‘‘ The supervision of city schools.’’ 

6. D. J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent of Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘ The supervision of country echools.”’ 

7. Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: The reconstruction of the grammar school course.’’ 

8. Francis Cogswell, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ The Cambridge experiment.”’ 

9. The Scholastic and Professional Training of Teachers. 

(a) Aaron Gove, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado : 
** Sources of supply of teachers in city achools.’’ 

(b) Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Massachusette: ‘‘ What can! be doneto increase the effi- 
ciency of teachers in actual service ?”’ 

(c) J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri: ‘* What shall be done with non-progressive or retro- 
sive teachers ?’’ 

10. The Comparative Merits of Literature and History for 
Moral Culture : 

(a) Charles De Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania : ‘‘The value of literature for moral culture.” 

(b) Charles M. Andrews, Professor of Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvavia: ‘‘ The value of history for moral culture.’ 


11, Albert P. Marble, Superintendent of Scho ls, Worcester, 
Massachusetts: The study of English in public schools.” 

12, Virgil G. Curtis, Superintendent of Schocls, New Haven, 
Connecticut : Wood-work in grammar achools.”’ 

13. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, 
Texas: ‘ Examinations and promotions in elementary echools.’’ 

14, W. Hodson Shaw, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Eng- 
land: ‘' University extension in its relation to pablic education.’ 


LIST OF ROADS MAKING REDUCTION. 


Boston & Albany R R ; Fitchburg R. R ; Addison & Pennezivenia; 
Allegheny Valley; Baltimore & Ohio (Parkersburg, Bellaire ap 
Wheeling, aud East thereof); Baltimore & Potomac. Bennimgton & 
Rutland; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg; Camden & Atlantic; Cen- 
tral or New Jersey; Central Vermont; Chautauquav Lake (for busi- 
ness to points in Trunk Line territory) ; Chesapeake & Ohio (Charles- 
ton. W. Va, and Fast thereof); Cumberland Valley; Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co.; Delaware Lackawanna & Western; Elmira, Cort- 
land & Northern; Fall Brook Coal vo ; Kitenburg; Western New 
York & Pennsylvania; West shora; New York & New England R. R.; 
Old Colony ilroad; Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville; Grand 
Trunk; Lehigh Valley; New York Central & Hudson River (Harlem 
Division excepted): Lake Erie & West New York; Lake Erie & 
Western (Buffalo, Dunkirk, and Salamanca, and East thereof) ; New 
York, Ontario & Western; New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; 
Northern Central; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia & Erie; Philadeiphia 
& Reading; Philadelphia. Wilmingtou & Baltimore; Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg; West Jersey; Wilinington & Northera. 
Superintendents wishing rooms in advance may commupjgate with 
the local committee, Supt. KE, P. Seayer of Boston, or = Cc. E, 
Meleney of Somerville, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this Gopertmnens are requested to send 
enbir correct names pe addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for ome, bat thes we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
s8pondence, 


AN EDITOR'S TEXT-BOOK. 


BY ROBERT 4G. FITCH. 
[The following, from a signed editorial in the Boston Globe, is 
too good to let pass unquoted, ] 


Text-books have necessarily grown more comprehensive with the 
advancing years, but hardly more comprehensible. Probably no 
system since devised has so successfully direoted the beginner's nose 
in burrowing into the complex structure of our language as Smith’s 
English Grammar of forty years ago; and as for spelling books— 
bat spelling books seem to have gone out of fashion, so it is hardly 
worth while to discues that branch of learning. 

It is with respect to geography that the field of reform seems 

most invitingly open. What a flood of recollections sweeps over us 
as we take up one of the dog-eared souvenirs of our early struggles 
with science. We see again the old weather-beaten district school- 
honse, and are sitting once more before desks eoamed and scarred 
with the hieroglyphic evidences of childish apathy aud mental dis- 
traction. The old toucheand-go smack of the geographer was not 
calculated to impress very profoundly even the plastic mind of 
youth. It did not linger long enoagh upon one subject to arouse 
even temporary interest or excite a spirit of further inquiry. It is 
true that the earth is a large subject, and it is bardly possible to 
write the history of its teeming life and varied surface characteris- 
tics in an exhaustive manner, and compress it all within the covers 
of a book suitable for ordinary echool purposes. Still it might em- 
phasizs distinguishing features with a bolder stroke that would 
arrest attention, give us the benefit of comparison and contrast, and 
afford glimpses of the life, surroundings, and history of various 
peoples and places. 

The city of Hartford may be taken as an illustration, inaemach 
as it is 8 prominent eccial and business center of New Eogland, and 
furnishes laws and many more of the necessities of life for a be- 
loved sister commonwealth, For instance: ‘‘ Hartford is beauti- 
fully situated upon the right bank of the Connecticut River, and 
is the capital ot the state.’? We would not exile this quaint old in- 
troduction for the world. The tribute of formal respect bas been 
paid it for aboat a century now, and the mellowness of its antiquity 
is entitled to some consideration. But henceforth we must take 
the reformer’s privilege of divergence and expansion. Thas, to 
continue: ‘* The city is noted for the magnitude of its insurance 
interests. It ia the eeat of Trinity College, a noble institution of 
learniog, and has a magnificent state capitol, which, strange to ony 
was completed within the limita of the original appropriation. It 
contains the largest self-propelling steam fire engine in the country, 
acd the most misleading, labyrinthine, and inconvenient railroad 
station in the world. Probably this station has been the cause of 
more good men going wrong thau either the itch for gold or the 
lust for power. A beautiful park lies in the center of the city, ac- 
cessible from all directions. A conspicuous feature of the park is 
a formidable atatae of Gen. Israel Patnam, the leading Revolution- 
ary hero of Connectiont.’’ 


THE CHANGE FROM OCT. 12, FO OCT. 21. 


Hon. D. J. Waller, state superintendent of Pennsylvania writes 
as follows in the Pennsylvania School Journal, The credit deserves 
to be given widely: 

Who brought about the change in the date? It was down in the 
books as October 12th. The committee of the National Educational 
Association issued circulars to the country to observe ‘that day. 
Congress solemly resolved that that day shonld be celebrated 
throughout the land. The commissioners of the World's Fair fixed 
upon October 12ch as dedication day, and sent out invitations to the 
exercises. Suddenly there wasa change. Heralded by no news- 
paper discussion, preceded by no exhaustive treatise, without any 
authoritative decree, a change was made to October 2st. 

The following facts are indisputable. An aged retired minister 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, living in Wellsboro. Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, author of a little book entitled ‘‘ Oar Cal- 
endar,’’ Rev. George Nichols Packer, saw theerror. He possessed 
the confidence of Jadge Henry W. Williams of the Sapreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, After laying the facts before him he secured 
through him the approval by the several justices composing that 
body of an effort to change to the proper date, October 21st, 
Equipped with this approval he secured the endorsement of his 
project by Governor Pattison and some of the heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments at Harrisburg. He then went to Washington, 
gained an audience with the President, laid the eubject before the 
member of Congress from his district, and went before the Con- 
gressional Committee. 

The evidence in support of the proposition was so presented that 
it could not be successfully disputed. Congressman Wm. A. Stone 
skillfully enlisted influential colleagues io an effort to correct the 
error already wide-spread. The correction by the National Legis- 
lature was in time to have ite inflaence upon President Harrison, 
who named October 21st in his proclamation, as the day to be ob- 
served, and Boston and Chicago fell into line. 

All honor to the Rev. George Nichols Packer of Wellsboro, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania ! 


ANSWER TO ‘*PATCHWORK VERSES.” 
[See JOURNAL of December 15.) 


1. Scott. 6. Colton. 

*E. B. Browning. - Adelaide Proctor. 
Tennyson, Holmes. 

2. Gray. 7. Longfellow. 
Pope. Author unknown. 
Old Ballad. Whittier. 

8. Longfellow. 8. Wordsworth. 
Lowell. Campbell. 
Anonymons, Scott. 

4, Longfellow. 9. Hemans. 

Hood, Longfellow. 
G. Lialpine. Unknown. 
5. Longfellow. 
unt, 
Willis, 


WHAT YOU SHOULD WEIGH. 


An authority on height and weight states that a man five feet one 
inch in height should weigh 120 pounds; one five feet two inches, 
126 pounds; five feet three inches, 133 pounds; five or ed 
inches, 136 pounds; five feet five inches, 142 pounds; five feet 
iken 145 posts five feet seven inches, 148 pounds; five feet 
eight inches, 155 pounds; five feet nine inches, 162 pounds; five 
fest ten inches, 169 pounds; five feet eleven inches, 174 pounds ; 
while he who has attained to the height of six full feet should 
weigh 178 pounds. 


IN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES. 


The following table, prepared by Charles Henry Douglas of 
Keene, N. H., is a recent and careful revision of a table printed 
in the January number of the Educational Review : 


TABLE I, 


Average number of students annually sent to college by the publi- 
high schools of New England. 


No. of different Ss 83 
bigh s h’s that ne 
bave sent stu. Average annual 2a 
dents to each number sent. ge jos 
college since 
May, 1890 
S| |z|_| | gle 
a a =] age 
40) 4) 2) 2) Amherst, 2 66 
13) 7 2 Bates. 1414] 1%) iit | 49 | 85 
65| 6| 3) 2/44) | 1/Boston Univ. | 144) 448 | 71 68 
21/20) 1) | Bowdoin. 22 | [23 | 62 | 44 
31) 1) 2| 2/16, 2|Brown. 144| 1 | 89 | 56 
19/13) | 6 Colby. 22 52 | 61 
4)| 2/14) 7/15) 2| 1)/Dartmouth. | 1 34/3544 91 
58| 4| 2\ 4\Harvard. | 2 | 141117 | 145 | 262 | 49 
6 3, Middlebury, 0 j 7 20 35 
45| 4| 2/23] 2) 7) Mt. Holyoke.| 244) 1 |12 | 1 | 4 {23 8 | 60 
74) 4/11] 2) 4) 8/Smith, 64g) 444) 12 111 | 79 
10, | 1) 2 1) Prinity. %| 35) 14) | 12 | 49 
32) 4) 2| 1/24) | 1) Tufts. 1%! 1 | | 26 | 80 
10 | 8) 2 Univ. of Vt. 4 | | |2444 49 | 60 
8410 6| Wellesley. | 6 | 4 | 2%44° 14 | 5% 63°) 90 | 73 
1) | 1) 7|Wesleyan. 1 |  |4 | 936/15%) 42 | 48 
2s) 1) 2) 4/t7| 4) Williams, | 1%) 9 | 144/13 83 | 40 
35| 2) 1] 1/14] 1/16 Yale, | | 88 | 70 
/26/17)13 95 0 20 80 45 [4544 3673/5014 93 1193 | 57 
1/46) 4! 4/Other Colls. | 6 62 3 S10 


* The figures in this half-line indicate the number of d'fferent schools 
included in the report. 


TABLE II, 
Proportion of High School students entering college upon certificate. 


Number reported 
STATES. entering colleges|Number ad 
that accept cer-| mitted by 
tificates, certificate |Per cent. 
265 | 146 55 
New Hampshire..........+- 146 112 78 
151 | 106 70 
Massachusetts ............+ 617 | 389 £3 
Rhode Island ........... .- 138 104 715 
Connecticut ..... 111 | 81 73 
Totals, 1428 938 65 
{Revision of Table on pags 32 of January Fd 1 Review.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To CoLorapo SPRINGS: Denver took her name from Gen. 
James W. Denver who was governor of Kansas before Colorado 


and Kansas were separated. M. J. M. 
Credit to J. W. B. 
— Please give the meaning of ‘‘ Erin go bragh.”’ W. 


Erin forever. 


— Where can one find a list of all the educational publications in 
the U.S. ? B. 


Ayer's Newspaper Annual will give you this list. 


— How large an area does Boston cover ? 8. 
Boston now includes 23,661 acres. 


— What is the meaning of Illinois ? JARLEY, 


Illinois is from the Indian word Illini and the French suffix ios, 
Ite meaning is tribes of men.”’ 


— Is there any any manual of the kindergarten system ? If 80, 
where can I procure it ? W. J. P. 


Write Milton Bradley & Oo., Springfield, Mass., for just what 
you wish. 


— A fastidious friend objects to the phrase ‘‘ bad grammar,” 
asserting that a sentence is either grammatical or non grammatical ; 
there is no such thing as ‘‘ bad grammar.’’ Please decide the 
question. H. 

This expression has come to be legitimate through universal use. 
We say it as we do “ poor health,’ ‘‘ bad morals,’ etc. ‘‘ Bad 
English’ I think is far preferable. 


— There is authoiity—though it seems to me antiquated—for 
beginning eequire with a capital in this form of address, Lycurgus 
Brown, Esq. Should the evolution in the use of mall letters effect 
the Esq. at the present time? Am I not right in divesting the 
affix of its prominence by beginning it with a small letter, thus, eeq. 

C. L. 

The Century Dictionary, Webster, Worcester, and John Wilson 
of the University Press, Cambridge,—the four leading aathorities 
on euch matters in this country,—all demand a capital in the title 
esquire whether abbreviated or written in full. Besides in addresses 
the general rule would require it to be capitalizad. If the title is 
too prominent, why not omit it altogether in accordance with the 
best present usage ? 

In this country the title should be given to lawyers only, and 
even then it should be omitted from envelope addresses together 
with all other titles that do not aid in the speedy delivery of letters 
to the proper persons, G. A, W, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae Century Magazine. May to 
October. Vol. XXII. New York: The Century Company. 
This volame of nearly a thousand pages isa traly regal affair, 

unusually rich in the treasures of the year’s magazine literature. The 

policy of the Century Company to procure the very best material 
regardless of cost, has resulted in giving this monthly @ permanent 
place among the first of American literary institutions, Sustained 
by euch a system of wise, yet lavish expenditure, and by a manage- 
ment who thoroughly understands what the reading public de- 
mands and how to obtain it, the fatare of this superb publication 
is assured. The present number is notab eas containing some of the 
leat work of two favorite writers, Frederick Schwatka of Arctic fame, 
and Walsott Balestier whose famous story of the Naulahka written 
in connection with Rudyard Kipling is here brought to a close. Sefior 

Castelar’s six valuable papers on Caristopher Columbus and Edmund 

Clarence Stedman’ sseries on The Nature and Elements of Poetry” 

are among the best of the lengthy articles, while among the wealth of 

short articles by sach writers as Poultney Bigelow, Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, W. E. Norris, Thomas Nelson 

Page, Archibald Forbes, and Theodore Roosevelt, it would be diffi- 

cult to award the laurel. The interesting novel by Mary Hallock 

Foote entitled “ The Chosen Valley,’’ and “ The Chatelaice of La 

Triniié,’’ by Henry B. Faller, are here ended, and also Hamlin 

Garland’s quaint story ‘Ol’ Pap’s Fiaxen.”’ ‘The long list of 

choice poetry represents the workof the best author. ‘Tne illus- 

trations are as usual uosurpassed io style and workmanship. 


Tue Srory or Siciry. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Stories of the Nations Series. New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 378 pp. Price, $1.50. : 

This volame has a pecaliar interest outeide its value as a history 
inasmueh as it was the last work of the late lamented Profesor 
Freeman of Oxford, a work in which he was deeply interested and 
to which he expected to add a second volume. It was intended to 
be an epitome of his greater history on the same sabj-ct, three vol- 
umes of which reaching down to the time of the Athenian siege and 
the tyranny of Dionysius have already been iseucd by the Clarendon 
Press. It was a favorite idea with Professor Freeman that io order 
to write a small history one must first write a large one; but un- 
happily he was not in this case permitted to finish either the 
greater or the lesser form. ‘The present volume treats of the 
earlier etages of Sicilian history, passing through the Phanician 
and Greek dominion in the island to the end of of Roman rule and 
the coming of the Saracens. 

‘* Sicily,’’ says the author, ‘‘ was never the home of any nation, 
but the meeting place of many,’’ and as such its history bas had a 
great effect on the history of the world. The fact that the greatest 
powers of the earth fought in and for Sicily makes ite story one of 
the longest and most unbroken in Earope, and being so int rwoven 
with those of other nations demands jast such a uciversal historian 
as Profeseor Freeman to unravel it complexities and show iis con- 
nection with contemporaneous history. ‘The volume is handsomely 
illustrated and forms the thicty-second number ip this valuable 
series. 


Stories FoR CHILDREN. By Lucretia P. Hale. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. Cloth. Price, 40 counts. 
Miss Hale, who after all, is perhaps best remembered 4s the 

author of the immortal Peterkin Papers, needs no introduction nor 
farther commendation as a delightful story-teller for children. Fow 
writers can so skilliully incorporate a strong dose of morals with 
the sweets of a story as to make the medicine at once palatable and 
effective; but in this art Miss Hale is eminently successful, as the 
pages of this little work show. The book is the outgrowth of a 
proposition from the Boston School Board to prepare such a series 
to teach elementary morals in the public schcole. Kash of the 
stories has a distinct point, and that so judiciously made that it can- 
not fail to impress young minds. As a supplementary reader in 
the schools or as a mother’s help at home it will exceliently serve its 
purpose. The print and binding are exceptionally tasteful. 

Two Txovusanp SENTENCES FOR GRAMMATICAL 
ANALYSIS. By James F. Willis. Boston: New Eogland Pab- 
lishing Co. Price 25 cents. 

The weakness of ali text-books in grammar is the absence of a 
sufficient number of classified and graded sentences for analysis and 
it is impracticable to give more. It would overbirden any text- 
book on language to supply it with 2 000 carefully selected sen- 
tences such as Mr. Willis has farnished in this book. Lesidee, 
these are available for any text-book or for none. The sentences 
are grouped in a hundred lessons of twenty sentences each. Any 
teacher of grammar could save the price of t e book (twenty-five 
cents) in time and vexation many times over the first year. All of 
the grammars combined would not farnish half as good material, 
and no teacher ever would provide it for himself. There is noth- 
ing to be desired by way of a sentence that is not to be found here 
with nineteen companions. The wonder is that someone did not 
earlier attempt this, or perhaps the wonder is that any one ever did 
attempt it. 

Tue Story or Mary Wasatneton. By Marion Har- 
land. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Clot illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

Marion Harland’s name is perhaps better known in connection 
with @ favorite cookery book and works on housekeeping than 
with any other department of literature. She now turns her atten- 
tion to something qaite different, and in the Story of Mary Wash- 
tngton appears as an ardent champion in the cause of the association 
which is endeavoring to rescue the memory cf this noble woman 
from oblivion and to erect a worthy monument in her honor. The 
subject has required a great amount of careful research and the 
material has been collected and put together by a skillful hand. 
There are half a dozen or more illustrations and as & frontispiece a 
copy of the celebrated portrait which is now generally conceded to 
be @ genuine likenees of the mother of Washington. 

Lrre oF Ravcn, tHE Scunpror. By Ednah D. Cheney. 
Boston; Lee & Shepard. 331 pp. Price, $3 00. 

Next to the Venus of Milo in Paris, the portrait effigy of Queen 
Louise of Prussia by Rauch in the mausoleum at Chsrlottenburgh 
is perhaps the most celebrated piece of senlptare ia Earope. Its 
exquisite charm and beauty of sentiment has been recognized 
by republican America quite as much as by United Germany, 
and by none have the matchless works of its creator been 
more fally appreciated than by traveling Americans. It is then 
eminently fitting that an American, particularly one with #o thor- 
oogh and intimate a knowledge of art in its history and develop- 
ment as Mrs. Cheney, should become the biographer of an artist 
whom the world has delighted to honor, in order to more generally 
introduce him to her countrymen. She has entered iuto her subject 
»~ aaa and the result is one of the most delightful books of the 

The life of Christian Daniel Rauch was by no means after the 
pattern of those who, after long struggles with poverty and obscur- 
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ity, gain perhaps too late the laurel wreath He was early recog- 
nized, from the outset associated with royalty, and was long in the 
service of the Queen, with whom his name is indissolubly connected. 
He enjoyed what few artists have been privileged to know,—free- 


dom from pecuniary care and complete opportunity to carry out bis 


own ideas. In giving the history of his life, Mrs. Cheney has taken 
the opportunity to bring in much of interest concerning contempor- 
aneous German history, a long and delightful chapter being given 
to a sketch of his noble and gracious benefactor, Queen ise, 
She has made the work a study of some years, and has more than 
once visited Berlin to gather further facta. In a sense a condensa- 
tion of Dr. Egger’s German work in five volumes, recently pub- 
lished, Mrs. Cheney’s has yet a special place of its own, and will 
appeal to a wide circle who would never read such in less popular 
form. As a biographer she has a peculiar talent, which is seen at 
its best in this her latest and most extended publication. The 
volume is handsomely bound and illustrated with several of Rauch’s 
moat celebrated pieces. 


Sr. Nicnoxias, 1892. Vol. XIX. Parts I. and II. New 

York: The Century Company. 

St. Nicholas, like a rare old wine, seems to take on a finer flavor 
and a richer bouquet with every year of age. How such a delectable 
feast of good things can be gathered together each month is a 
mystery, even more so when the year’s numbers are gathered to- 
gether and reviewed as a whole; yet it is this policy of sifting and 
winnowing for the fairest grain of javenile literature regardless of 
expense which has given thie magazine its deservedly high rank 
and its immense popalarity all over the world. This year ite pages 
seem unusually closely packed with stories of absorbing interest, 
travels in foreign lands, biographical sketches, bits of history, 
‘acience and healthy fan. Among all these treasures it is hard to 
pick ont one as better than the rest, yet perhaps Mr. Lummis’ fine 
papers on “Strange Corners of Our Country,’’ Charles E. Carryl’s 

The Adwmiral’s Caravan,’’ Brander Matthews’ tale of treasure 
trove ‘*Tom Paulding,” ‘‘Two Girls and a Boy,’’ by Lieut. R. 
H. Fle’ cher and ‘‘ When I was Your Age’”’ by Laura E. Richards 
might be selected as especially good among the continued articles. 
The shorter pieces are the contributions of the best American 
authors and cover every variety of subject “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.’’ Poems, and jingles, puzzles, rebuses and 
trifles in lighter vein make up the several numbers. The illustra- 
tions are as profuse and beautifal as ever. The volumes are, as 
usual, attractively bound in scarlet and gold. 


Cotumsus AnD Wuat He Founp. By Mary H. Hull. 
Chicago: Women’s Temperance Pub. Co. 267 pp. $1.00. 
With all the great amount of literature upon the subject which is 

now preémiently before the world, there is a scarcity of books writ- 

ten especially for children, a want Mrs. Hull has undertaken to 
partially fill in the present volume. As a tale of simple heroism, if 
nothing else, she rightly judges that the story of Columbus should 
be made familiar to every boy and girl, and considers that as Wash- 
ington is studied as personifying truth and patriotism, so Colambus 
should be made to stand for courage, perseverance, patiense, and 
faith. The story is simply and pleasantly told, without affectation 
cf “writing down ’’ for young readers. The text hasside heads for the 
separate topics, and is printed in clear aud handsome type. The 
volume hasa fall-page frontispiece of the young Colambus, and as 
— is one of the most attractive of the Columbian birthday 


Trxt-BooK OF GILBERT’s PHONOGRAPHY. By Justin 

Gilbert. Chicago: The author. 67 pp. Price, $1 00. 

The system which Mr. Gilbert devi and which he explains in 
this book, has been tested in actual use by many reporters during 
the past few years and has proved its practicability and great 
utility. The special merit of the system is that, preserving brevity 
and legibility, it enables the writer by the single consonant stroke 
to represent vowel sounds. Thus it requires far less contraction in 
actual reporting than other systems, while its usefulness in corr2e- 
pondence and note taking is fully as great as any other, because of 
ita full representation of sounds, with the added brevity. The sys- 
tem admirably set forth in this volame should be carefully studied 
by all who|wish to improve their command and method of shorthand. 


MarTERIALs FOR GERMAN PROsE Composition. By 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, New York: Henry Holt & Co. Bos- 
ton: CarlSchoenhof. 120x168 pp. Price 90 cents. 

The ‘‘ Materials’’ for prose composition in German, which Pro- 
fessor van Jagemann has selected for this text comprise fifteen 
simple narrations, taken in part from Scott, Dickens, Lamb, 
Landers and Defoe, and in part from English translations from 
German. There are abundant notes, and a very full English- 
German vocabulary covering 178 pages, which ie not limited to the 
words in these selections, but is intended to be a general select vo- 
cabulary of German renderings for English words. Professor 
von Jagemann’s great success as a teacher of German amply quali- 
fies him for the work of preparing such a text book as this. 


Tae fifth part of Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Eoglish and German covers the words from ‘‘Champain’’ to 
“‘eonic,”?” making the total number of pages now issued 520, 
each 11 by S inches. It} is indeed amazing, the wealth of informa- 
tion about these words, in every conceivable sense of their use, 
which Dr. Maret has sucoseded in gathering, and all compressed into 
such exceedingly brief space. American agents: The International 
News Company, New York. 


Tse American Book Company have recently pub- 
lished in their series of English Classics for Schools, Shakespeare’s 
Tweifth Night and Julius Canar, and ten selections from Irving’s 
Sketch Book. This admirable series have bright, clear type, are 
well but inexpensively bound in boards, and are especially fitted for 
practical school ase. Each volume has ascholarly descriptive intro- 
duction, and is carefully annotated thronughoat. Price, 20 cents. 


A sMALL but valuable book is that on “ Practical 
Panctuation ’’ by James F. Willis, printed at 1427 Euclid Avenue, 
Philadelphia. To those acquainted with grammar it affords prac- 
tice requisite to punctuate reajily; to those unacquainted it teaches 
punctuation through the numerous illustrations under each rule. 
As a clear and practical presentation of the whole subject, this 
little manual is unexcelled. Price by mail, 32 cents. 


Tue story of John G. Paton, for thirty years a noble 
and courageous missionary among the ca’ nibals of the South Sea 
Islands, has been prepared in a Young Folks’ Edition by bis 
brother Rev. James Paton of Glasgow. The work is handsomely 
bound and has forty or more fall page illustrations. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50, 


Tae Screntiric Hanpsoox is a small 
but interesting pamphlet concerning patents, caveats, designe, 
trade-marks, copyrights, Jabels, etc., published at the Scientific 
American office by Mann & Co., publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Holiday Meetings. 


COLORADO. 


‘Lhe eighteenth annual session of the Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association convened in the East Denver High School Deo. 23. 
Preceding this was the annual mid-winter meeting of the State 
Association of County Superintendents, and a meeting of the City 
Superintendents in the high school, on Tuesday, Dec. 27. At the 
former meeting, State Superintendent Coy gave a thorough review 
of the educational progress of the state. There has been a remark- 
able growth in school work; increased attendance, improved 
courses of study, and a better grade of teachers. Mesa County 
shows an increase during the past year of 50 per cent. in the 
number of teachers, 52 per cent. in the school population, 59 per 
cent, in the nomber of school buildings, and 145 per cent. in the 
valuation of school property. The remainder of the session was 
devoted to the matter of free text-books, weak districts, and the 
normal school and kindergarten work. Pres. Snyder of the State 
Normal School in speaking upon the last named subject promised 
Colorado the best normal school in the United States. 

City Superintendents’ Meeting held three sessions presided over 
by Supt. P. W. Search of Paeblo. Among the questions discussed 
were“ What should Constitute the Basis of Gradation of a School ?’’ 
** How shall We Prevent Absence and Tardiness?’’ “Supply and 
Trainiog of Teachers,” ‘* Punishments,’’ ‘‘ Temperance,’ Geog- 
raphy,’’ and ‘‘ Examinations.’’ The section adjourned to mest in 
png in April. On Wednesday morning, was held the meeting 

State Kindergarten Association. 

The opening address by Pres. Aaron Gove was full of encourage- 
ment and good cheer for friends of this department of education. 
President Snyder of the State Normal School then presented an 
able and timely paper upon the edacation of the child, in which he 
argued that no system of edacation other than the kindergarten is 
fit to deal with the little child and that consequently it should find 
a place in our public school system. The paper caused a epirited 
—— at the conclusion of which the following resolution was 

opted : 

Resolved : That this asso iation respectfully hereby petition the 
general assembly of the state to make such provisions in the 
statutes as shall enable any school district in this state legally to 
provide if it so desires, for the education of children over 3 years 
and under 6 jears of age, to the end that any community may be 
enabled at its option to establish and maistain kindergartens. 

The exercises proper of Wednesday afternoon bega: by an ad- 
dress by Superintendent Coy, president of the association. The 
growth of Colorado’s system of education from its inception to the 
present time was ably presented. He was followed by Suaperinten- 
dent-elest J. F. Marray and Mayor Rogers of Denver. The re- 
mainder of the session was devoted to speech-making by pioneer 
echoolmen, These included Hon. Wm. Gilpin, the first territorial 
governor; Hon. W. J. Cartice, the first superintende:t of public 
instruction; and A. R. Brown, who taught the first echool at Boulder 
and assisted in constructing the first schoolhouse in te state, and 
Lieut. Governor-elect D. H. Nichols. A model of the schoolhouse 
made of material from the original was on exhibition and will be 
sent with Colorado’s exhibit to the World’s Fair. The firet school- 
master in the state is but sixty-three years of age. 

In the evening Chancellor McDowell of Danver University le :- 
tured upon ‘‘ Tomorrow and the Day After.’’ The lecture was 
scholarly, interesting, and instructive. After the lecture, Prof. I. 
M. DeLong of tre State University presented the revised constita- 
~_ which was adopted after a number of changes had been 
made. 

The second day’s session began with the meeting of the high 
school and college section, President Search of Paeblo delivering 
his annual address. His :heme was 


"The Old and New Education.”’ 


The address was followed by a brief talk by Supt. E. C. Stevens 
of Trinidad on *‘ What Shall We Do at the Colambian Exposi- 
tion ?’? Two interesting and profitable paper were th-n presented 
on “The Colorado High School Course’’; (a) ‘* Aa the Colleges 
See it,’’ by Prof. H. A. Howe, Denver University; (5) ‘' As the 
High Schools See [t,’’ by W. W. Remington, Boulder. The! papers 

ndicated that the uniform courses for high schools adopted a ‘year 

ago had been favorably received and adopted by a large number 
of high schools of the state. The committee on high school course 
of study was continued for another year. 

The following officers were elected for the section for the coming 
year: President—Chancellor McDowell, Denver University ; Secre- 
tary—Mary D. Reid, Greeley; Representatives to the Councti—E. 
C. Stevens, Trinidad, and Pres. Slocum of Colorado College, Col- 
orado Springs. 

The afternoon session opened with a very full attendance. The 
first paper was by Chas 1. Hays of Denver on 


* Authority in the Use of the English Language.’’ 


The discussion was lead by Miss Celia A. Salisbury of Denver. 
Mrs. R. G. Leake of Florence presented an able paper on ‘*‘ How 
to Overcome Indifference in Schools.’? The discussion was opened 
by Geo. W. Wyatt of Denver and S. T. Hamilton of Ft. Collins. 
Superintendent Eddingfield, president of the State Teachers’ Read- 
ing Cirele reported over 450 teachers now enrolled. 

In the evening Prof. Chas. M. Carter of Denver presented 
‘* Talking With the Pencil.’”? This was unique and entertaining, 
shoving what the teacher who could and would draw might do in 
school work. 

On the last day T. O. Baker of Durango presented a paper on 


Non-Professional Criticism,” 


or Onrse'ves as Others See Us,’’ a review of Dr. Rice’s articles in 
the Forum. The paper was ably discussed by Mrs, Ellen Collins 
of Georgetown, and E, T. Fisher of Grand Janction. 

The next paper was on ‘Shall the District Farnish Free Text- 
Books ?”’ by O. S. Moles of Cafion City. Fall statiatics upon the 
subject, both from the state and national standpoint were given. 
The discussion was by Supt. P. K. Pattison of Colorado Springs 
and Prof. I. M. DeLong of the State University. The sentiment 
was in favor of free text-books. 

The last paper of the morning session was given by Supt. Aaron 
Gove ot Denver on ‘‘ Uniformity.’’ The closing exercises included 
a scholarly address by President Jae. H. Baker of the State Uni- 
versity upon “ Power,’’ to which no brief abstract could do justice, 
E. C. Stevens, chairman of the committee on regolutions then gave 
brief sketch of the life of Dr. I. C. Dennett of the State University. 
a Reeolutions of respect and condolence were passed, A vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Coy for his able and courteous adminis- 
tration. The enrollment was 243, the largeet in the history of the 
association. 

The following is the list of officere for the enguing year; Presi- 


dent—W.C. Thomas, Greeley; Vice Presidents—State Superin- 
tendent Coy, E. C. Stevens, Trinidad: Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Greeley ; 
Secretary—Mre. F. Hongham, Denver; Treasurer—W. 
Knapp, Denver; Directors—J. 8. McClurg of Pueblo, and J. H 
Van Sickle of Denver. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The State Teacher’s Convention met at Brookings, Dec. 27, 28 
and 29. This convention is reported to have been the most success- 
fal ever held in the state. 

The report of the committee upon school law will no doubt bring 
about several changes at the coming legislature. Advanced steps 
were taken in regard to forming a uniform course of study for the 
high schools, leading to the colleges and state university. The 
county schools have been working under the graded system for one 
year. The outline of the work to be done each month has been 
given by Prof. H. L. Bras in the South Dakota Educator. The 
advanced work accomplished by county superintendents and teach- 
ere is good testimony in favor of the plan adopted. Another step 
was the introduction of a pupils’ banking system, by Prof. A. G. 
Crass, founder of the Pupils’ Reading Circle. Mr. Crasa would 
establish savings banks in all of the lerger towns and cities in South 
Dakota. A committee was appointed to promote the project. 

Prof. C. M. Young, in ‘‘ Some Educational Problems,”’ exploded 
many of the old ideas of edacation in favor of new ones. He sug- 
gested better work in the study of English and more thorough 
teaching of citizenship. 

Prof B. F. Hood, in ‘‘ Educational Needs,”’ advocated a state 
board of examiners and proposed civil service reform for teachers. 

Prof. Geo. M. Smith of Vermillion gave an interesting and pro- 
ductive paper on ‘‘ Educational Fads,’’ showing the difference be- 
tween the person who saw a reason for the development of a child 
and the one who followed every new and novel idea. 

Mre. Susan Hassell gave a valuable paper on ‘* English Litera- 
ture in the College.’’ 

The following officers were elected: President--C. M. Young. 
Vice-Presidents—Mre. Susan Haseall, A. G. Crass, Mies Jennie 
West. Recording Secretary—Miss Kate Taubman, Corresponding 
Secretary—Edwin Dakee, Parker. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association held its second 
meeting at Fort Smith, with Supt. J. L. Holloway, president, and 
Hubert J. Hall, secretary. One of the best programs ever pre- 
sented in the state had been prepared, and was, with few excep- 
tions, carried ont as published, 

The firat paper, ‘* Educational Heresies,’ by Supt. N. P. Gates 
of Fayetteville, touched upon several features of educational work 


commonly received as sound, but which might be seriously ques- 
tioned. Among these, he pointed out the theory commonly ac- 
cepted,—that teaching requires no very great epecial preparation ; 
that the impartation of knowledge rather than the development of 
character is the chief function of the teacher; that the proper 
equipment of the echool with apparatus and an abundance of choice 
reading matter was necegsary. 

Mies Emma McClure of Fort Smith then read one of the most 
scholarly papers of the meeting, on ‘‘ What Shall Oar Pupils 
Read ?’? She held that a echool library was one of the indispen- 
sable requisites of a well furnished school, and pointed out several 
methods of obtaining such a library. The principsl part of the 
paper, however, was devoted to the question of what constitutes 
good reading matter for children. 

The night session was devoted to an address by State Superin- 
tendent Shinn, on the subject, ‘‘ Arkansas Educational Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair.’’ Beginning with reference;to the great exhibits 
made at Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris, and the conspicacus 
place assigned edacational exhibits at these faire, he urged that the 
American schools should be given a decent recognition, Arkansas, 
said the speaker, would not go before the world without this feature, 
this element, which has dove more than any other to bring honor to 
the state and prosperity and happiness to her citizens. 

The second day showed an increased attendance of teachers and 
citizens. The first paper was by Prin. Lewis Rhotor of Little 
Rock, on the topic, ‘‘ How Shall the Qaalifications of the Teacher 
be Ascertained ?’? He argued that the echolastic qualifications te 
enter the teacher’s profession should be ascertained by a fair but a 
rigid examination, and that this test should not bea written one. The 
candidate must show that in some way be has attained a knowledge 
of work he proposes to do. He must be an artisan at least. This 
test should be oral, because in thia way his originality, tact, aptnees, 
resources of illustration, personal force, and ideas of discipline, may 
be better ascertained than by a written examination. 

“The Daty of the State with Reference to the Training of Its 
Teachers ’’ was presented in a very elaborate paper by C. L. Samp- 
son of Jonesboro. He believed that the present conditions of edu- 
cation in the state demanded the establishment of professional 
schools supported by state appropriation. In the discuseion J. F. 
Howell of the University, Fayetteville, contended that the work 
done in normal echools should be supplemented with a higher grade 
of professional training at the university. R. D. Alien of Stattgart 
emphasized the daty of the legislature to make a start in this 
direction. 

In the afternoon the two related topics, ‘‘ The Relation of the 
University to the Educational System of the State’’ and ‘* The 
Need of Closer Articulation of the Secondary Schools of the State 
with the University,’’ were presented respectively by C. V. Kerr 
and G, W. Drake of the University at Fayetteville, They were 
both scholarly productions and provoked the most practical discus- 
sions of the sessions. Professor Drake advocated a closer articula- 
tion of all the parts of the state echoo! system, and vigorously de- 
nied any intentional purpose upon the part of the University to 
stand aloof from the secondary schools of the state, but recognized 
the fact that such a feeling had unfortunately taken root. [ae ) 

H. B. MeCollam of Fort Smith outlined the plan of the “* Ao- 
credited Schools”’ as adopted in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Professor McNeil of the University said the faculty had adopted 
a course of minimum work required of high echools. 

The evening session was devoted ‘to an address by Rev. A. C. 
Miller, president of Hendrix College, Conway, on ‘‘ Oor Pclitical 
Inheritance.”’ It traced the growth of our institutions from the 
landing of the first colonieta, and their relation to those of the 
mother country. Certain featares of the address were discussed by 
ex-Congresamen Judge Boles and Judge Rogers, Jodge Isaac 
Parker of the Federal Court, and State Superixtendent Shion, 

The last day was consumed chiefly in disonssing the minority wud 
majority report submitted by the committee appointed the day pre- 
vious to formulate resolations to be presented to |the legislature. 
The minority report, supported by Superintendent Shinn and Pres: 
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ident Miller, called for twelve members, two of whom should be 
presidents of two of the leading colleges of the state; the majority 
report presented, by Professors Drake, Gates, and Rogers, was 
identical with the former, except that it eliminated the college 
presidents, making the board to consist of ten. The whole discus- 
sion was centered around the one point, ‘‘Shall any other than 
those sustaining direct relations with the public school system have 
a voice in shaping that system ?’’ The relation of church and state 
came in for a large share of consideration. The majority report 
was adopted by a decisive vote. 

Superintendent Cook of Hot Springs then read an excellent paper 
on ‘‘How May the Boys Be Induced to Remain in the High 
School?” He argued that much of the business requirements of 
daily life ought to be introduced into the curricalam. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, as follows : Pres- 
ident—Prof. C. V. Kerr of Fayetteville. Vice-Presidents—Supt. 
G. W. Cook of Hot Springs, J. W. Rogers of Rogers, Arthur E. 
Lee of Rassellville. Secretary—Miss Emma McClure of Fort 
Smith. Treasurer—Miss Mary Meyer of Van Buren. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the California Teachers’ 
Association was held at Fresno, December 27, to 30th, 1892, with 
the usual large attendance. Hugh J. Baldwin, principal of the 
schools of National City, presided, and in his inaugural address 
touched npon some needed reforms in the matter of certificating 
teachers. Hon. George E. Church of Fresno delivered a hearty 
address of welcome, which was responded to by State Superinten- 
dent Anderson. The music of the opening session and of all the 


general mectings formed an important feature of the program. 
This and many other good things was provided by County Superin- 
tendent T. J. Kirk of Fresno County. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 


The division of the association into departments suggested by 
the new constitution adopted at the Riverside meeting was carried 
into effect this year. Mr. Edward P.: Rowell, principal of the 
schools of Redondo Beach, had provided a etrong program. Miss 
Ida M. Windgate, of Fowler, read a paper on “ Practical Physical 
Calture,’’ and Mr. D. A. Mosely, of Stockton, one on the “ Re- 
lation of the Teacher to the Pablic.’?’ Mr. Herbert Miller, prin- 
cipal of the Marysville High School, presented some questions on 
the courses of study and Dr. Thos. D. Wood, with characteristic 
foree, presented the claims of ‘‘ School Hygiene.’’ Mr. Chas. E. 
Hutton, of the Los Angeles Normal School, bad a carefully pre- 
pared paper on the ‘‘ Mission of the Common Schools.’’ The du- 
ration and vitality of the course of study was discussed by Mr. 
Joseph O'Connor, principal of the Valencia Grammar School, 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, president of the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association, San Francisco, presented ‘* The 
Kindergarten as an Edacational Factor.’ Mr. Charles E. Mark- 
ham’s paper on “ Literature in Grammar and Primary Schools’’ 
was read by Mr. Rowell. 


NORMAL AND HIGH 8CHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


This department was presided over by Mr. Melville Dozier, of 
the Los Angeles State Normal School. A discussion of the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What Should be che Relations of the High School and the 
University ?’’ occupied the firat session. Mr. J. B. McChesney, 
principal of the Oakland High School, presented a paper in which 
he suggested the necessity of greater fi-xibility in the studies re- 
quired for entrance to the university. Prof. Earl Barnes, of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Prof. Martin Kellogg, acting presi- 
dent of the University of California, Mr. Will S. Monroe, of Palo 
Alto, and others, took part in the discussion. 

** What Should be the Relations of the Normal Schools to the 
High Schools and to the Universities?’’ was the theme of the 
second day’a discassion. Prof. Eimer E. Brown, Prof. Bernard 
Moses, Prof. Earl Barnes, Pres. David Starr Jordan, Mr. Edward 
‘T. Pierce, and Mrs. Rose V. Winterburo presented different 
phases of thie question. ‘* What are the Essentials of the Differ- 
ent Courses in the High Schoole ?'’ was the subject for the third 
day’s discussion. Prot. E. E, Lange, of the University of California, 
Mr. McCiatchie of the Throop Polytechnic Institute, Dr. O. P. 
Jenkins of the Leland Stanford Jr. University and State Supt. 
Anderson taking part. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION. 


Supt. W. W. Seaman, Los Angeles County, presided over the 
department of supervision. ‘‘ County Supervision—What does it 
Include ?’’ was the subject of a well prepared paper by Mrs. F. 
McG. Martin, superintendent of Sonoma County. ‘ Written 
Examinations—To what extent should they be employed to de- 
termine promotions in our echovls ?’’ was presented in a practical 
manner by Mr. A. E. Baker, of Los Angeles. Mr. Eli F. Brown, 
of Riverside, presented the question of a state board of examiners 
for the purpose of certificating teachers. Mannal training was 
forcefully presented by President Chas. H. Keyes of the Throop 
Polytechnic Lostitute, and city courses of study was discussed by 
Mr. Madison Babcock, San Francisco. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


The afternoon sessions were general. Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
of the University of California and of national reputation a8 @ 
geologist, gave a strong scientific paper on - Some Points of Con- 
trast Between Organic and Haman Evolution.” Miss Alice J. 
Merritt, of the Los Angeles State Normal School, spoke on 
“California as a field for Teaching Elementary Botany” ; and 
Professor Fernando Stanford Jr. Universi- 

, presented ‘‘ Science in Hi chools. <* 

"Tithe second afternoon, Mr Hamilton Wallace, principal of the 
Grass Valley High School, gave an address on *‘ The Needed 
Americen Edusation.”” Miss R. Anna Morris’ spoke on Physical 
Culture,’? Mrs. Sarah B. Cooner, on ** The Pablic Schools the 
Safe Guard of the State,” and Prof. Elmer E. Brown, the newly 
appointed professor of Pedagogics in the University of California, 
followed with ‘‘ The Stody of Systematic Pedagogy.” : The pro- 
gram for the third »fternoon included : ‘© A Plea for Higher Kda- 
cation,” by Pres. David Starr Jordan ; ‘*Normal School Diplo- 
mas,” by Mr. George R. Kleeberger; “ The Eyes of School Chil- 
dren,”’ by Dr. W. F. Southard; ‘‘The Place of the Christian 
College in a System of Education,’ by Pree. C. G. Baldwin 
of Pomona College. : 

The cfficers cat for the ensuing year are: President—T. J. 
Kirk, Vice Presidents—Mre. F. McG. Martin, George Goodell, 
Secretary—J. P. Greeley, Railroad Secretary—Samuel J. Black, 
Treasurer —George A. Merrill. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The next meeting of the California Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Stockton. a 

The music teachers of the state are to have a special session next, 
year with Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, supervisor of music in the 
echools of Los Angeles, as president. : 

The Leland Stanford Jr. University was represented by Presi- 
dent Jordan, Profeesors Barnes, Swain, Jenkios, Sanford, Miller, 
Brown, Wood, and Messrs. Luckey, Coxe, Bradshaw, and Monroe. 
The University of California was represented by Acting President 
Kellogg and Professors Moses, Brown, and Lange. 

Superintendent Barr of Stockton brought with him over one 
hundred teachers from San Joaquin County. 

Mr. Melville Dozier made a timely and manly speech at a time 
when political methods threatened the association. 

Superintendents Greeley of Orange, Kirk of Fresno, Seaman of 
Los Angeles, Frick of Alameda, Martin of Sonoma, Wagner of 
San Diego, Black of Ventura, and Cruikshank of Tulare repre- 
a »nted the counties; and Superintendents Friesner and Baker of 
Los Angeles, McClymonds of Oakland, Babcock of San Francisco, 
Barr of Stockton, Knepper of Santa Barbara, Graham of Pasa- 
dena, Heaton of Freano, Housh of Salinas and Brown of River- 
side represented the cities. 

The reception given by the teachers and citizens of Fresno was 
one of the most enjoyable in the history of the association. 

R F. Pennell, principal of the Stockton High School, and Her- 
bert Miller, principal of the Maryaville High School, are valuable 
acquisitions to the association as well as to the secondary schools 
they represent. 

Philip M. Fisher, Alex. E, Frye, and Jobn Dickinson were un- 
avoidably absent and universally missed. 

The normal schools sent good representatives: Los Angeles, 
Messrs. Hatton and Dozier, and Miss Merritt and Mrs. Rice; 
Chicago, Mr. Pierca; San Jose, Messrs. Klesberger and Holway, 
and Misses Schallenberger and McKinnon. 

Pres. Chas. H. Keyes, of the Taroop Polytechnic Institute, who 
did so much for last year’s meeting, was an active and helpfal par- 
ticipant in the Fresno meeting. 

San Francisco was represented by Deputy Superintendent Bab- 
cock, Principals Kennedy, Bush, O’Connor and Messrs. Murphy 
and Sturges. WILL S. MonROR, 


WASHINGTON. 


The Washington State Teachers’ Assoeiation held its fifth an- 
nual session at Tacoma on the 27-29th of December. The attend- 
ance was good and the papers presented were of a very high gr de. 
The opening session, on Tuesday afternoon, was taken up with 
business matters and the discussion of two subjects. Prof. W. L, 
Adams of Hcquiam opened the discussion of ‘‘ Length and Fre 
quency of 

Vacations ”’ 
ina happy aod forcible way that brought quite a number of teach- 
ers to their feet to speak on this much mooted question. The con- 
census of opinion seemed to be that the children a‘. least get as 
much vacation as is good for them. Rev. A. P. Powelson of Ta- 
coma read a very interesting paper descriptive of the German 
school system, 

At the evening weesion addresses of weloome were made by repre- 
sentative citizens of Tacoma; the response on behalf of the associa- 
tion being made by Superintendent Kerr of Walla Walla who had 
attended former educational gatherings in Tacoma and recollected 
having started upa flock of grouse were now stand brick blocks, 


C) dent’s address by State Supt. R. B. Bryan, followed. 
Bryan ably diecussed some much needed reforms 
in our school Jaw, bringing out the fact that under the present sys- 
tem of school taxation and apportionment the « hool fands available 
for support of the district schools vary from less than four dollars 
per capita in some districts to over fifteen dollars per capita in 

here. 

5: At the close of the evening sersion an informal social was held in 
the parlors of the Hotel Tacoma. A 

Wednesday morning was largely taken up with the diecussion of 
the ‘‘ Place and Function of the State Scho! of Higher Education.”’ 

The afternoon was the section meetings, whieh 

ere very interesting and profitable. 
In po ee Dr. J. H. Hoose of Pasadena, Cal., delivered an 
admirable address 0: the subject of ‘‘ The School Problem of Edu- 
cating Youth in Character.’ 

The papers and discussions of Thursday were fall of good things, 
tov many to mention without taking too much space. The report of 
the nominating committee was unanimously adopted electing as 
President—F. J. Barnard, of Seattle; Vice Presidents—J. W. 
Heston, Pallman; C. W. Borst, Centralia; W. D. Lyman, Walla 
Walla ; Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Hawley,Spokane ; Hxecutive Com- 
mittee—W. A. Payne, Dayton; J.W. Roberts, Tacoma; J. G. Law- 
rence, North Yakima; Treasurer—R.C. Kerr, Walla Walla; Leg- 
islative Committee—B. W. Brintnall, R B. Bryan, R. 8S. Bingham, 
J. B. Walker, Edwin Twitmeyer. North Yakima was chosen as 
the next place of meeting. a 

One of the features of the meeting was the revision of the consti- 
tution so as to provide for section meetings and a state educational 
council. The council is composed of thirty members and organized 
by electing State Supt. R. B. Bryan president; B. W. Brintnall, 
Olymphia, secretary, and executive committee composed of the 
president and secretary and C. W. Bean, F. A. White, and R S. 
Bingham. 

Mach of the success of the association was due to the tireless 
energy, enthusiasm, and executive ability of Prof. R. S. Bingham, 
the local member of the executive committee. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 28: New England Conference of Educational Workers ; 10 
o’clock a.m.; Hall of English High School, Boston. 

Feb. 21, 22, 33: Dept. of Superintendence, N, E. A.; Boston. 

March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 


GEORGIA. 


A fresh effort is being made for a state normal school. 

Georgia had $1,150 343 61 for public school purposes last year— 
enough to give every child in the state one huudred days of tuition 
free of charge. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The third annual convention of the City and Borough Saperin- 
tendenta of Pennsylvania will be held at Harrisburg, January 26 
and 27. The program is as follows: 


Thursday Morning—Address of Welcome, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Harrisburg. Response, Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 

Inaugural Address—Educational Waste Places Dr. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster. Discussion: Supt. D. 8. Keith, Altoona and Supt. G. W. 
Phillips, Scanton. 

Experience Meetings on (a) Admission of Pupils—When and How; 
(o) Promotion of Pupils—When and How; (c) Teachers’ Examin- 
. ons—When and How; (d) Teachers’ Grade Meetings—When and 

ow. 

Afternoon—‘‘ Needed Legislation,” Supt. John Morrow, Allegheney. 
ete yah Supt. VU. L. Foos, Harrisburg, and Supt B. F. Patterson, 

ottsville. 

Friday Morning—“The Proper Adjustment of Studies,” Supt. 
James M, Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. Discussion: Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville, and Supt. John A, Robb, Lock Haven 

** Reading in Primary Schools,” Supt. L. 8S. Shimmell, Huntingdon. 
— Supt. Matilda 8. Booz, Bristol, and Supt. S. H. Hoffman, 

umbia. 

Afternoon—*' Free Text, Books in the Higher Grades,” Supt. H. C. 
Missimer, Erie. Discussion: Supt. L. B Landis, Allentown, and Supt. 
Samuel Transeau, Williamsport. 

Experience Meetings on Free Text-Books,” (a) How to Select 
Them; (b) How to Care for Them; (c) The Economic Use of Them. 

‘*Our High Schools in Their Relation to Colleges,’’ Supt. Atreus 
Warner, York. Discussion: Supt. R. M. Streeter, Titusville, and 
Supt. W. C. Cottingham, Easton. 

FFICERS: President, R K. Buehrle. Lancaster; Vice-President, 
B. F. Patterson; Secretarv, Ebenezer Mackey; Treasurer, J M. 
Reed. Kzxecutive Committee, Samuel A, Baer, Chairman, Reading; 
L. F. Mewinnes, Steeiton; James M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. Local 
Committee, I. O. Foss, Chairman, Harrisburg: Henry Houck, Harris- 
burg, John Q. Stewart, Harrisburg. 


THE TEACHERS’ Co OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
several entertaining rooms in ‘‘ Columbian Hall’’ at the World's 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
dents wishing to engage teachers cau meet and confer withthem. 
Teachers should engage rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and regis- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superintendents and committees should write us early of their wants 
for teachers. Address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Modern Languages 


Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumulative Method Duffet’s (Henn , 
uin’s) New French M 
By E. DreysprinG. 8vo, cloth, 171 pages. Illustrated. 
(Fust Out) . $ .75/ Primer — 
Prof. Dreyspring’s story of Rudolph and Coco, the Chimpanzee, Becna 
which constitutes his First German Reader, has been so successful Fasquelle’s French Series 
as to warrant the present rendering of that work into French,  It|Colloquial French header 


will be found of interest and value to students who have completed 
the author's Easy Lessons in French and who wish to make a first 
attempt at more extended reading in the language. 
containing grammatical references, schemes of declension, para- 
digms, and synopsis of irregular verbs will prove convenient to Secoud Gomme teak.” 


more advanced students. 

Dreyspring’s First German Reader. 
Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in French | 
Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in German 


Dreyspring’s Cumulative Method in German | the Cumulative Method. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Catalogue Section 14 describing these and other approved Modern Language texts free on 
request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


All of these books of 
Prof. Dreyspring’s are on 


Specially favorable terms for introduction. | 


A supplement der Smissen and 


First German Book 


| Elementary German Grammar 


{ .60 


Gastineau’s French Conversation Method French : 
(Ollendorff’s French, German, and Italian ig 


Fraser’s High School German Grammar 1.25 


Worman’s German Series 


30 | Complete German Grammar " é 1.49 

erman Con - 


Worman’s French Series 


. 40 


60 | First French Book 

‘ French Grammar . ° 

6 Secord French Book -40 | French Conversation ° 
120  Worman’s Spanish Series—Two Books, each. 40 


New York 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Bowdoin College is soon to have a fice science 
building, the gift of Mr. Se rles, the millionaire, 
as a memorial of his wife. One of the classes, 
that of ’76, is prepa:ing a history of the past 
twenty years, a period in which the college has 
taken a new atart. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Clementine Lilly has been placed in chirge 
of the Intermediate school at Milford in place of 
Miss Emma Larrabee who has taken a achool in 
New Bedford, Mase. . 

Miss Fannie B. Pierce of New Boston has been 
a gens assistant in McGaw Institute, Reeds 

erry. 

At the prize-speaking contest at New Boston 
the first prizes were won by Albert E, Shedd and 
L. Rusaell Atwood, the second and third by 
Myrtle M. Felch and Fannie B. Prince. The 
judges were Rev. John Thorpe and Mrs. M. A. 
Stinson of Mont Vernon and Prof. Proctor of 
Reed’s Ferry. 

Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, has re- 
ceived a collection of Australian ferns from John 
T. Perry. 

Katherine L. Haven, a gradaate of Smith 
College, has been appointed instructor in Eoglish 
at the Portemouth High School. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Tilton, Jan- 
uary 11. 

J. P. Smith has presented a clock to the new 
school house at Gilford Village. 

Fifty pupils attend the Keene evening echool. 

Janet G. Patterson goes from the Berlia High 
School to teach at Atho), Mass. 

Fred Gowing, Nashua’s popular superintendent 
of schools has been unanimously re-elected at a 
salary of $1800. 
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CHOCOLAT MENI-} 
ER be said to be the 
best of all the prepa- 
rations, and also 
sold at the lowest 
price, quality con- 
sidered? 
I. MENIER rais- | 
es the berry on his | 
own Plantations in, 
Nicaragua. 
Il. ENIER has‘ 
his own Sugar Re- | 
fineries. 
III. MENIER owns 
the Steamers trans- ° 
porting the raw pro- | 
duct to his factories | 
in France and Eng- 


IV. MENIER owns | 
dver 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- | 
tire town of Noisiel, § 
near Paris. 

V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, ev 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
Suced on his own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menier by its real merit—supply. the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 


tities than any Pree 
other house. UR GROCER FOR 
sanpietree | CHOCOLAT 
publication). 
Address M EN | ER 
Uni MENIER, Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
York City SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amherst College has opened for the Winter 
term. Among the changes are the suspension for 
one term of the senior course in history, and the 
addition to the courses in political economy of a 
two-hour elective which will covsist of lectures by 
Prof. J. D. Clark of Smith College. Prof. Clark 
will after this year occupy the chair of political 
acience in Amherst. 

The question of a college paper is being agitated 
at Smith. The need of one has long been felt. It 
has been voted that the paper be monthly, and 
contain about 50 emall pages of matter. 

A new elective in geology is offered to the 
Williams seniors, under R. N. Daill of the U.S. 
Geologic Survey. 

Miss Carrie Parker of Uxbridge has accepted 
a sit. ation in Farrington, Conn. 

Miss Minnie E. Fay has resigned her position 
as a teacher in Marlboro, after 12 years’ service. 

Miss Lottie Gould has resig ed her position as 
teacher of the Northwest School, Leicester. 

Miss E. M. Perry, a much respected teacher in 
the South Chestnut School, Holyoke. died recently. 

The first graduating class of the Holyoke trair- 
ing school will be sent cut about Feb. 1, aud 10 
students will have finished the course. 

Mise Edith W. Emerson, teacher of the Sacord 
Grammar School, Winchendon, has resigned to 
accept a better position in Malden. Missa Clara 
A. Fischer of Westford is her successor. 

Miss Alice Moody has given up her position in 
the Natick public schools, and goes to Watertown. 

Mrs. Mabel Totman has resigned as teacher in 
Quincy, and has accepted a position in Somerville 
at an increased salary. 

E. J. Whitaker, formerly principal of the 
Wrentham High School has resigned this position. 


THE Tf£ACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—oR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


|| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
: with Starch, Arrowroot or 

oe Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


He wil! be greatly missed by his friends and 
pupils who wieh him success in bis law practice. 

Mrs. J. S. Gere of the Centre Grammar School, 
Northampton, has resigned her position, 

@A. J. Abbott of Gardner, has been engaged to 
teach music in the Winchend~n schools. 

Mr. H. H. Lincoln, for over forty-two years 
principal of the Lyman School, East Boston, was 
made the recipient of a testimonial at the school- 
house on the evening of Jan. 18. An oil por- 
trait of Mr. Lincoln, by his pupil Darius Cobb, 
was presented to the school, the presentation 
speech being made by Hon. James M. W. Hall, 
ex-mayor of Cambridge, one of the graduates of 
the Lyman class of 53. Speeches were made by 
a number of distinguished graduates and con- 
gratalations generally exchanged. 

The January meeting of the New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers will ba held in 
the hell of the Evglish High School, Boston, on 
Saturday, the 28th inst., at l0 a.m. Mr. C, E. 
Meleney of Somerville will preside and give a 
preliminary address. 

Under Special Addresses’? the committee on 
kindergarten will present the following program: 

“ The Interdependence «.f the Kindergarten and 

the Common School.’”? (a) As seen from the 
standpoint of a general education,— James McAl- 
ister, LL.D., president Drexel University, Phil- 
adelphia. (6) From the view of the Superintend- 
ent,—Samuel T. Datton, Superintendent Schools, 
Brookline. (c) As jadged by a School Principal, 
—Walter S. Parker, Master of the Everett School, 
Boston. (d) From the Kindergartner’s point of 
view,— Miss Laura Fisher, Boston Normal School 
Executive Commitiee; Kdwin P. Seaver. chair. 
man on manual training; Rubart C. Metcalf, 
chairman on general education: Henry T. Bailey, 
chairman on form study, drawing, and color; 
Clarence E. Meleney, chairman on kindergar- 
garten; Geo, H. Martin, chairman on elementa:y 
science; John OU. Norris, chairman on member- 
ship. At Large: Amy Morris Homans, Myron T. 
Pritchard, Henry Whittemore. 
C fiicers of Executive Com.: Edwin P. Seaver, 
chairman; M. T. Pritchard, vice-chairman; J 
O. Norris, secretary; H. Whittemore, correspond- 
ing secretary; C. E. Meleney, treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Rev. Henry E. Sawyer, sometime principal of 
the Connecticut State Normal School and later 
principal of Mr. Moody’s Mount Hermon School, 
is at the head of the department of Biblical train- 
ing in Tougaloo College, Mississippi. 

Prof. J. D. Bartley has resigned his position as 
principal of the Stratford Grammar School, to take 
the principalship of the bigh school at Malden, 
Mass. J. Irwin Chaffee, A.M., of East Providence, 
R. L., has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Principal Barrows of the Brown School, 
Hartford, one of the most widely loved and usefal 


Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oil asit 
«4ppears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


teachers, continues very feeble. The dis.rict com- 
mittee have voted to make him principal emeritus, 
a new cffice created especially for his case, and 
they bave promoted vice-principal Charles L. 
Ames to the place of principal. 

The Connectiont Council of Education met 
at the Capitol, Hartford, cn January 14. The 
principal pap*r was read by George H. Martin, 
supervisor of echools at Boston, on ‘‘ Qaalifications 
of Teachers.’’ For aiscussion the subject was 
divided into three heads: ‘‘ What These Qualifi- 
cations Be,’ ‘‘How Obtaiced,’’ and 
How Ascertained,”’ 

The New Haven Board of Education will take 
immediate «ction in the matter of sacking the 
legislature to establish a state normal school in 
this city. There are now two of these echools in 
the state, one at New Britain and the other at 
Willimantic. The board has voted that the rule 
for vaccinating children must be strictly enforced, 
and that no scholar shall be admitted to the schools 
who does not comply with the rule. 


LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Some seventy-five of the town and district 
superintendents of Massachusetts met at the 
Worcester Normal school building, Saturday, 
Jan. 14th. 

The subject was, ‘‘A Model Teachers’ Meet- 
ing.’’ State Agent Geo. A. Walton, opened the 
discussions with ‘‘ Teachers’ meetings, their value, 
place, and aubjects treated.’’ This paper will be 
given in an early issue. 

State Agent, A. W. Edson, discussed the topic 
of ‘*Grade Meetings.’’ He eaid that the super- 
intendent in town or city who fails to meet his 
teachers often and regularly for instruction and 
direction is poor property. The enda to be at- 
tained are inspiration, barmony, unity in work, a 
presentation of principles and methods of teach- 
ing. The superintendent should make careful and 
thorough preparation for the meeting, as the 
teachers will not long be satirfied to be fed with 
chaff. His preparation comes from observation of 
the work of his own schools and of the beat types 
eleewhere, and from study and thought. He 
thould obtain help from hia own teachers and 
from other superiatendents. He should coneider 
principles, work on broad lines, avoid quibbles, 
assign a defisite subject for each meeting and at- 
tempt to move thoroughly and effectively. Some 
definite work should be accomplished at each 
meeting. 


Nervousness. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Supt. J. G. Edgerly, State Agent G.T. Fletcher, 
and Supt. J. G. Thompson discussed ‘* The Gener- 
al Meeting.’”’ They urged that the teachers be 
induced to assist, that conference and convereation- 
al meetings be planned, that teachers tell what 
they have not done and would like to do, that ex- 
cellencies be exalted, and that professional read- 
ing be encouraged. 

Sapt. C. E Meleney considered ‘‘ The Meeting 
for Special Subjects.’’ He urged that each 
superintendent be as far as possible a specialist ; 
and the importance of having epecial teachers to 
direct the work of physical training, drawing, 
kindergarten, singing, and nature study. He sug- 
gested that some of the best teachers would be of 
great service in directing the work, that committees 
of the teachers assist, and school exhibits en- 
courage all—teachere and puapile—to do their 
best. An abstract of Mr. Meleney’s paper will be 
published in the Journal 

Supts. Dr. W. A. Mowry, G. H. Danforth, 
and C. E. Hussey joined in the discussion. 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
tor the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 


fiva Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sargent’s 


Telescopic Book Rack. 


Fig. 1 represents the rack with ends folded and sliding base contracted to smallest dimensions ; 
size, 16 x 6% inches. 


Fig. 2 represents the rack with one section extended, and illustrates the principle of 
the telescopic base. 


Sargent’s Telescopic Book Rack is no toy. It is substantial and practical, as well as orna- 
mental. The sliding base is on a new principle. The folding ends or uprights are of metal. These 
uprights are fantened to the sliding sections of the base by a newly devised corner hinge, and the 
whole construction is such that, whether the sections are telescoped into the smallest dimensions 
(as shown in cut), or extended to the fullest limit. the rack is capable of sustaining the weight of all 
the books, no matter how large, that can be crowded into it. ’ 

The ends, while unique and tasteful in design, are so fashioned that they serve, as well, for 
handles to carry the rack anywhere at pleasure when filled with books. Another new and essential 
feature is, that on the under side of the base there are feet of felt which enable the rack to be ex- 
tended or contracted without liability of marring the finest polished surface, a ; 

To every lover of books this rack will prove invaluable. In the home or library it is a suitable 
receptacle for books of constant reference. To the teacher it is serviceable ; to the student, helpful ; 
and as a graceful remembrance for any occasion it is a fitting gift. 


No.1. Antique oak base, ends of iron, black japanned, : $2 50 
No. 2- Antique oak base, ends black enameled and ornamented 

with bronze, : : : : : 3 00 
No. 3. Antique oak base, enameled bronze finish, : : : 3 50 
No. 4. Antique oak base, ends of solid brass, highly polished, 5 00 


Either of Nos. 1, 2, or 3 given absolutely FREE for two new subscribers to Pournal o7 
Education at $2.50 each ; or sent, express paid, on receipt of the price. 
No. 4 given for 3 new subscribers to the Journal of Education; or, two new subscribers 
and 50 cents additional. 
N. B—Premiums are given only to present subscribers of this paper who send us new subscribers. 
Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


sociation, 70 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 


W HKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention Journal, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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’ infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, ‘ 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. . 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Alcuin: and the Rise of Christian Schools - - West Charles Scribner's Sons, NY $1 4 
The atudy of Animal Life - - “ 1 50 
Th» Realm o ture - e 60 
Wande Poems - ‘ - Winter Macmillan & Co, os 
Prometheus Unbound - Shelley D. C. Heath & Co, 
Anlysio- - - - Fall Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 60 
The Great Shadow - ° oyle 4 
} - - Ottolengul G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 
- - - - Crokrr J.B. Lippincott, Phila. = 
A Sister’s Sin - - - Cameron York 
and Maxims - Br. ntano. New ork 
- Caine D. Appleton & Co, N 
3 00 
Tand ofthe LingeringSaow - ‘Bolles Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
yy Shawmut Carpenter Little, Brown & Co 
The Blind Musician - - - Korolenki 
Under Summer Skies’ - - - Scollard 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE call attention to Dr. Perkin’s notice in 
another colamn, of bis fitting school for boys, 
Tilden Hall, West Lebanon, N. H. It isin a local- 
ity easily accessible, extremely healthy, and with 
delightfal surroundings, in a building which has 
recently been put in good repair, with all modern 
improvements, including steam heating and electric 
lighting. The family life is directly under the man- 
agement of Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, and the school 


THE REMINGTON. 


The firat Columbian Half Dollar was purchased 
by Messrs. Wycoff, Sesmans, and Benedict, the 
proprietors of the Remington Standard Typewriter, 
for the sum of $10,000. This interesting souvenir 
brought the highest price ever paid for any coin, 
modern or antique. In 1867 the Remington Stand- 
ard Typewriter was invented, and it required six 
years to bring it to perfection. It was put upon 
the market ia 1874, and has steadily fought ite 


under the instruction of Dr. Perkins himself, who' way to public appreciation. It is a wonder that 


has for nineteen years been at the head of two of 
the lesding fitting schools of the nation, and who 
has now boys soon to enter Harvard and Yale. 
Parents in the cities who desire for their sons a 
pleasant and safe home, and first ciass instruction, 
can do no better than to send them to “ Tilden 
Hall.’’ 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
gave Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

Ot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— To the point — the points of the Esterbrook 
pens which are smooth and even, producing pleas- 
ant and easy writing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—With a handfaol of hammer, a mouthfal of 


tacks 
Far up on the ladder she stood ; 
While the servant agape watched her motions 
with dread 
As she hammered away at some wood. 
She struck at a nail—but—with grief I am 
damb— 
The nail that she hit was the nail on her 
thumb— 
A shrick and a leap—a hysterical call— 
Then silencs and witch hazel reigned over 
ali! —School Ex. 

—I have had catarrh for twenty years, and 
used all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. 
Smith, drageist, of Little Falls, recommended 
Ely’s Cream Balm. The effect of the firat appli- 
cation wa; magical, it allayed all the ioflammation 
and the next morning my head was as clear ass 
bell. Iam convinced ita use will effect a perma- 
nent cure. It is soothing and pleasant, and I 
strongly urge its use by all aufferers.—Geo. Terry, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

— International Complication. — Italian (stop- 
ping in front of Scandia Hall) —Whaita ees zs 
matta ? W y all zees crowds ? 

Norwegian: Ve celebrate discovery of America 
by Leif Kriksen. 

(Contemptuously)— Who ees Lief Eriksen ? 

(With lofty scorn) — Man who liffed 500 yaar 
pefore Gristopher Golumpus.— Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. WINsSLow’s “‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gama, allays all Pain, 
cures Wim i Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrb@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Wiaslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— When a person considers himself as ‘‘ one in 
@ thousand,’”’ he naturally regards the others as 
ciphers.— Zz. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Columbian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave, one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 


era’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


this labor saving machine did not appear earlier in 
the history of inventione. Its adaptability for use 


by the nimble fingers and light touch of young 
women obliged to support themselves was soon 
recognized. For twenty years or more st+nogra- 
phy had enabled the overburdened business man to 
lighten his work through dictation to a secretary 
skilled in this art. The introduction of the type- 
writing mechine turned the attention of the 
quick-witted and refined girls to the availabil- 
ity of both the art of stenography and the use 
of the typewriting machine as a means of profit to 
themselves. The Remington people have fally ap- 
preciated how much was due to the co-opersiion 
of those to whom a field has thus been opened for 
a pleasant and lucrative means of employment in 
popularizing this deft little auxiliary of trade by 
constantly assisting stenographers and operators of 
the typewriting machines to places where their ser- 
vice may be in demand. At length the ability to 
ase the typewriter has come to be an essential part 
of a good busivess education, and it should be in 
use in all schools that aim to give a complete 
preparation for the duties of mercantile and com- 
mercial life as well as for the purpose of literary 
pursuit. There are now in the diffarent parts of 
the world about 100,000 of the Remington stand- 
ard typewriters. The machines are made at the 
Remington factory at Ilion, N. Y. It is a note- 
worthy fact associated with the Remington ma- 
chine that its inventors seem to have discovered 
in the beginning the true principles upon which 
it should be constructed, and though experience 
has suggested innamerable improvements, which 
have been constantly applied by the mannfactur- 
ers, there has been no successfal departure from 
the original plan of construction. See advertise- 
= on second page of the JOURNAL of thie 
week. 


FOR SALE, 


In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and female students, in successful 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can be bought for $4 500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manayer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Romerset St.. Roatan. 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schoo!s.—a normal school grad- 
uate, who has bad experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800. apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools. 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred. but many others accep. 
ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston 


It's money thrown away 
when a medicine doesn’t Lelp 
ou. It’s your risk and your 
ha But that’s the way you 
have to buy every medicine 
for woman’s ailments, except 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
O © scription. 
With that, there’s no risk 
on? —it’s guaranteed, If it 
4\ doesn’t benefit or cure, in all 


o' » the chronic weaknesses, pain- 
0 a ful disorders and functional 
disturbances that afilict 

Ye womankind, you have your 

money back. But you won't 


ask it—you'll be cured. 

Give it time, if your case is 
obstinate. The troubles that come slowly 
have to goslowly. The surest and speediest 
remedy is the “Favorite Prescription.” It 
builds up and invigorates the system, regu- 
lates and promotes the proper functions, an 
restores health and stren, 

For everything that’s known as a “female 
complaint,” it’s a positive specific. 

If you're an overworked or suffering wo- 
man, it’s a medicine that’s made especially 
to help you—but you pay only for help 
that you get. 

On these terms it’s the cheapest sold. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for January 
opens with an article by Hon. W. E. Chandler of 
New Hampshire, in answer to the important inter- 
national question ‘‘Shall Immigration Be Sus- 
pended ?’’ followed by contributions on ‘‘ The 
Limits of Legitimate Religious Discussion,’’ by the 
Bishop of Delaware; ‘‘Iosomnia and Recent 
Hypnoties,’”’ by Dr. William A. Hammond; and 
** Universal Suffrage in France,’’ by Senator Jean 
Mace. Foreign Nations at the World’s Fair is 
discussed by the Japanese Minister on ‘‘ Japan,”’ 
avd by the Consul General at Rome on ‘' Italy.” 
Alvan G. Clark, maker of the Lick Telescope 
treats of the ‘' Possibilities of the Teleecope.’’ 
Senator Joseph N. Dolph answers the question 
**Does the Republican Party Need Reorganiza- 
tion’’ ? Under the head of Solutions of the Labor 
Problem David Dudley Field considers ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Co-operation,’’ and Oren B. Taft ‘* Labor 
Organizations’; Prof. H. Keller ‘* High Caste 
Indian Magic.’’ Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
treats of ‘‘ Political Organization in the United 
States and England.’’ The department of notes 
and comments has a number of able short articles. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New 
York: 3 East 14th Street. 


— The January Eclectic offers a variety of inter- 
esting articles covering a wide range. Mr. Wm, 
Maitland, under the title of ‘‘The Ruin of the 
American Farmer,’’ discusses the causes which 


have entered into the depression of agriculture. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton contrasts the modes of social 
training and edocation for women in olden times 
and now in ‘‘A Picture of the Past.’’ An excellent 
and penetrating paper from Blackwood discusses 
Tennyson, and Mr. R. H. Hatton contributes a 
most suggestive article on *‘M. Renan and Chris- 
tianity.’’ The sketch of ‘‘ The Old Astronomy”’ 
will be found of great interest. Col. Kenny Her- 
bert tells us about ‘The Art of Cooking” with 
the gusto of an expert, and Ouida shows herself a 
brilliant ecold in her ‘‘ Sins of Modern Society.’’ 
There are many entertaining short articles, stories, 
poems, eketches, etc. Thinking readers will be 
specially attracted Vernon Lee’s dialogue “‘A”’ 
Spiritual Life.’’? There seems to be in this num- 
ber food for almost every kind of intellectual ap- 
petite. E. R. Pelton, 144 Eighth St., New York. 
$5.00 a year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


—The Chautauquan for January is a strong num- 
ber of a grand magazine. The frontispiece is a 
pretty group of etatuary, ‘‘Children Playing,” 
from the Trocadero collection, many casts from 


which are to appear at the Exposition. A delight- 
fal article for teachers is that on “ Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s K:ndergarten,’’ with portraits of Mre. 
Wiggin and her sister and co-worker, Mise Nora 
Smith. Among other articles are: ‘* The Ameri- 
can School at Athens,’’ by Prof. M. L. D'Ooge; 
‘* Oar Government Exbibit at the World’s Fair” ; 
“The Economic Revolution,’ by Prof. Richafé 
T. Ely; ‘* Women in Greek History”; “ Sunday 
Readings,” selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ Tele- 
pathy,’ by Richard Hodgson, LL.D.; “ Greek 
Papyri,’’ by Pres. J. P. Mahaffy ; ‘‘ The Coal Indas- 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
public schoo) in the west (only the common English 
branches, with ability to sing and play the organ 
Beary, $550 way. The can 
€ # momber of the Copgre 
Church. Apply diately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston 


WANTED. 


In & first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lad 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the Baptist Church Salary, 
$250 to $100 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

ner the Journal of Education will 
secure @ year’s subscription to the 

** Quarterly Register of*Current Mistery 
‘$1.00a year) free. One’s own subscription will not 
count as & new one. 


NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 
8t., Boston, Mass. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and i reea 
Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, istered, 60 ay 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New Yerk. 


The 
Weekly Review 


published at 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


into which has been incorporated 
The Weekly Bulletin of 
Newspaper and Period- 
ical Literature 


covers a vast field hitherto 
unoccupied by any publi- 
cation. It is the 


Only Review 


that aims solely to render an incomparable 
service to its readers by giving reliable and 
complete information regarding all 


Contemporaneous 
Literature. 


DETAILS OF ITS SCOPE 


Periodicals 

THE WEEKLY ReviEw catalogues 1200 orig- 
inal articles appearing in the latest prominent 
magazines and newspapers of this country, 
indicating under thirty-six different subjects, 
the titles of the articles, their length, where 
and when published, and how to procure 
the articles at a trifling cost. 


New Books 
The classification followed in cataloguing 
periodical articles is applied to new books— 
a feature not found in any other weekly 
publication, 


Book Reviews 
prepared by specialists, constitute a prom- 
inent feature; and with the numerous inter. 
esting literary notes and publishers’ an- 
nouncements, the Review’s treatment of 
books will be found original and authori- 
tative, 


Press and Opinion 
gives digests or summaries of important 
articles appearing in the monthlies, weeklies 
and dailies —not extracts, but faithful conden- 
sations of the articles. 


The Focus 


quotes at length various editorial views on 
one or more important questions of the day, 


Other Departments 

under the direction of specialists, are highly 
interesting in their trea'‘ment of Art, Music, 
the Drama, Industry, Religion, Poetry, 
Politics, Municipalities, Railroads, Finance, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology, Woman, and 
other subjects. 


Contributions 


and short editorials on timely subjects of 
especial interest to general readers appear 
each week. 


Unique 
Original 


in its plan, faithful in its performance, THE 
WEEKLY Review is indispensable to every 
one desiring to keep up with the times. 


The best news stands have THE REVIEW; 
the publisher will send a copy on receipt of 
10 cents ; the annual subscription is $2.50. 


J. MORRISON - FULLER 
Publisher 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It, 


By Oncorrt, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
Hy doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
= designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
my on teaching, ment, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful exper!- 


HEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
| W tisers mention this Journal. 


Please 


ence as a teacher, 
N. E. PUBLISHING OO., 
8 Bomerset &., Boston, Mase. 
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try,’ by James Knapp Reeve; Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,’’ by Kenyon Weat; ‘ Railway Develop- 
ment in Canada,’’ by A. R. Davis, C E.; “Spoken 
Literature,’”’ by Charles Barnard; ‘‘ Homes of the 
Poor,”’? by Alfred T. White; ‘**The Problem of 
Color. Hearing,’”’? by Alfred Binet; “A French 
Exhibit of Historic Seulptures,’’ by Charles M. 
Kariz; ‘* The Worship of Things,’’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller; ‘‘A Day in the British Museum,”’ 
by Mre. M. A. Waddell Roger; ‘‘ Habitable 
Rooms,”’ by E'la Rodman Church; ‘* The Ladies’ 
Art Association of New York’’; ‘* Post Mortem 
Praise,’ by Kate Tannatt Wocds; ** Women in 
Hangary,”’ by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘* Com- 
mon Mistakes in English,’? by Anna Churchell 
Carey; “ The Pioneer of Woman’s Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ by Mra. M. F. Hoagland. The editorials 
treat of Immigration Question” ‘* Sensa- 
tional Ficiion and Romance,’’ and ‘‘A Study of the 
Recent Elections.’? There are the usual depart- 
ments devoted to the Chautauquan Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 


— The New World, Volume 1, No. IV., is as 
usual devoted to questions relating to religion, 
ethics, and theology. The leading papers are 
‘*The Brahmo Somaj,’’ by Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar; ‘ The Future of Christianity,’’ by Wm. 
M. Salter; Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ by Egbert 
C. Smyth; * Micbaei Servetus,’’ by Joseph Henry 
Allen; “ The Present Position of the Roman Cath- 
olie Charch,”’ by G. Santayana; “ The Charch in 
Germany and the Social Qaestion,’’ by John Gra- 
ham Brooks; ** A World Oateide of Science,’’ by 
T. W. Higginson; ‘’ The Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus,’’ by Albert Reville, and ‘‘The Monistic 
Theory of the Soul,’”’ by James T. Bixby. The 
book reviews embrace a field not usually covered 
by American periodicals. Price. $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Company. 


—The January Wide Awake is a number to 
delight the hearts and eyes of its enthusiastic lit- 
tle readers. No more timely article has yet ap- 
peared than the sympathetic study of the poet 
Whittier in his relation to childhood, which Mar- 
garet Sydney contributes under the title ‘‘ Whittier 
with the Childesn.’’ Another leader is the inver- 
esting paper by Frederick A .Ober in his Columbian 
series ‘* From Cordova to Cathay.’’ This paper 
deals with the localities made famous by Columbus 
in Spain. Kirk Monroe gives a pithy article 
‘About Bicycles,’ and the stories of the number 
are eepecially brigit. Boston: D. Lothrop Ce. 


— The January Over/and comes in an attractive 
holiday dress of chocolate and gold on cream paper. 
This number is full of a variety of bright stories 
and pleasing eketches befitting the season. How 
the children of the poor enjoy the Christmas holi- 
day is made the subject of a charming article by 
Miss Nora Smith, principal of the Silver Street 
Kindergarten. The eketehes are of the dainticst. 
** Christmases and Chrietmases,’’? by Phil Weaver, 
Jr., pictares in graphic style the variety of Christ- 
mases to be found on the Pacific shores. Two 
valuable political contributions are ‘‘ San Fran- 
cisco’s Election Machinery,’’ and ‘‘ The Silver 
Question,’’ written in Mexico from the standpoint 
ot the silver countries, San Francisco: The Over- 
land Pablishing Co. 


— The Califirnian for January gives as its fron- 
tispiece a rare engraving of Tennyson, and an ex- 
cellent review of the poet’s life accompanies it. 


The desth of Whittier suggests an article on Bar- 
bara Fiietchie by a kinswoman, Mra. Eyaster, who 
shows that Barbara Frietchie is not a postical cre 
ation but an historic fignre. Among the finely 
illustrated articles are: ‘*‘ The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union,’”’ ‘' Tre California Academy 
of Sciences,’’ ‘‘ Honey Lake Valley,’’ ‘Alaska 
and the Reindesr,’’ ** Dalearteiazm.”? San Fran- 
cisco; The Californian Pub. Company. Terms, 
$3.00 a year. 


— St. Nicholas during the World’s Fair Year 
means to let us all know something of our great 
American cities, and Thomas Wentwor:h Higgin- 


son appears in the January number at the head of 
the procession with sn article on “ Boston.’’ At- 
tractive pictures add much to this excellent 
eketah. ‘ Battleships and Sea-Fights’”’ is a text 
which is elaborated into pages of strong descrip- 
tion and good pictares by J. O. Davidson. There 
are innumerable stories and short articles. Taken 
asa whole, it is a delightful New Year’s number. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— Our Little Ores for January contains much 
that [will entertain and interest the little folks. 


Among contributors to this numbere are Emily 
Hantington Miiler, Lavinia S. Goodwin, and 
Mrs. G. Hall. Boston: Russell Pab. Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


International Journal of Ethics, for January; 
terms, $2.50a year. Philadelphia: 1188 12th St. 
The Catholic World, for January; terms, $41.00 a 
veer. 16th St. 
usical Notes for January; terms, $2,509 a year. 
New York: 35 Broadway. ™ 8 4 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, for January; terms, $600 a year; s 


cor J 
6 Pansy, for January; terms 1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrup Co, ad 8 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
inga new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
BONG dee 2 combate >. Reve Fore 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


United States Realty Co. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUABTEBLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests In first-class Office Build- 
ing in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres. 


409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 Enste 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Best references furnished. 
E. OCOYRIE 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting piace 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it ed headquarters while in Chicago. 

irculars and blanks on application. No fee for 
registration. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rieh stock of Imported and American Books in 
the and at lowest pri- 
ces, ogues on application. 

fi 
, 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


111 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAr, MAYNARD & CO. ‘New 
Andersen’s Misteries and Hist’l Rea 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and a. 
Keetels French Course. 

ee ellogg’s essons English. 

Keliegg’s Bheteric, and Literature: 
Hiutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, H.L 
151 Wabash Ave., 5 Somerset 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahladelp, 


THR NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Uurivalled Outline "laps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Scieuce. 


Sones OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
bound in cloth. Price, 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. Maas. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the ——— 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Oy: ay SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street tou. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORATER 
For particniars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
tJ For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypDEnN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
J. G. President. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Find 
curein lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 
no 8a/ve; no suppository. A victim 

in vain every remedy has discovered a 


imple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A FLOOD of applicants is what Boards of Education fear when considering whether to apply to an Agency. 
But as a matter of fact a flood of applicants is just what they avoid. For instance, the principal of 

the high school at Lockport, N Y., died Sept. 29, 1891, and a new one hadto be chosen The Board of Education 
axed us to name the three or four beet men for the place we knew, but to say nothing abcut it to the candidates. 
The first man on the whole did not seem to fit. The second was 
of toe year. The third man, whom we had named third becaure 
at the time it did not seem likely they could get OF stances had so far changed that he parti:ulariy desired 
him, had in the meantime written that circnm. euch a place. Of thia we informed the committee, sti!l say- 
ing nothingtohim. They saw him, liked him, inquired about him and liked the answers they got. and a telegram 
received Nov 24 informed us that he was elected unatimously. How elee could they have ecured a teacher with 
so few candidates? In 1891, Supt. Curtis of New Haven wrote to us to recommend a principal for the high school 
there. We named one man, and one only; and though he finally did not secure the place, he came very near it, 
and was the only man on our list informed of the place. In November we sent a lady teacher APPLICANTS 
there at 8800, mentioning no other applicarts. i es . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schoo!s, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 

the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


With two exceptions we have secured positions for teachers in every state and territory in the 
United States. Agency Manual free, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Fo. OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
on ve. abash Ave.,|371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washi Bldg., 
Boston, Mase.’| New York.’ Onicago, til.” | Hartford. Oonn. | Lockngeles, Gal.’ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY (established 1830), W. D. Kear, Manager, and the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BUREAU (established 1885), P. V. Huvasoon. Manager, have combined to continue under a united manage- 
ment hereafter to be known as the UNION SCHOOL BUREAU. These Agencies have actually located 
3161 teachers at salaries aggregating #2.053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most euccessful in 
their oe. 7 three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers who apolied for 
teachers. In point of influence, number of teachers placed, character of positions filled, and amount of salaries 
obtained, this Bureau now ranks as one With the large business now at com- 


of the largest three in the country. IN UNION Is STRENGTH mand, and the combined energetic per- 


sonal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the interests of their clients, this Bureau offere facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in either agency remain enrolled in the Union School 
Bureau. Wecharge No Advance Registration Fee to acceptable teachers. This ts a fundamental principie 
with us. It begets confidence at the oucset, and is business-like Our methods are efficient, and we rely solely on 
results. Send stamp fur new circulars and form. Register early, so we can get acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Oxio. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 


We named three, and a committee went visiting. 
all rignt, but could not get released till the en 


1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency | 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 


3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 


of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


No charge to school officers jor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Bind your Journal with the 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish the mto our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 


us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 SoMERSET ST., Boston. Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine building adapied to its purpose and pleasantly 
located and a successful school in full operation. 


Value of the property and good will, $15. ; terms, 
Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars 
apply 


ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 

Arare oppottunity is open to purchase a successful 

Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 

finest kindergarten plant in this country; also, & 

choice select school and large training class. The 

school has been established nearly twenty years, 

and was never so prosperous as now. For full par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Some) set Boston, 
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LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


S 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 

School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 

Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Niscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


The “Oxford” Miniature Shakespeare. 


Superbly Printed on the Famous “ Oxford India Paper.” 


One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of bookmaking ever produced. In six volumes. 
ded Size, 4354's 43/g, and only 3% inches in thickness. 


No. 5. Venetian morocco, limp, gilt edges, 
No. 6. Venetian morocco, limp, round corners. gilt edges, CA8C 13:00 
No. 10. Polished Palestine levant, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock case.. 3.00 
No. 20. German morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, look case............. ; 4 
No. 30. English russia, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lOCK Case .....+.+seereereeereersereeererees 8 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


> Webster’s International Dic- Get Re Ses A Family Educator *. 
> tionary, a book from 
to cover, is the successor of the 
authentic “Unabridged.” Ten A Final Arbiter *. 
editors employed and 0 . 
$300,000 expended berore the (| WEBSTER'S A Daily Handbook 
INTERNATIONAL Do not buy reprints of obso- 


lete and comparatively worth- 
less editions. 

Send for free pamphlet containing 
specimen pages and full particulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


AChoice Gift *." *." 
A Grand Investment 
A Library in Itself *." 


DICTIONARY 


Sold by 
All Booksellers. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph sical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
we pian in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 
ca Wanter 


T opens January 3d. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 3. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying eut in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 

ing artists and colorists in this couptry and abread. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itseif, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


APPLETONS' 
Indexed School Libraries, 


NOW READY: 


List A.—For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 

List B.—For Grammar and High Schools. 

List C.—For Colleges and Universities. 

The volumes described in these lists have been care- 
fully selected, not only with reference to their per- 
manent value and instructive character, but with a view 
of fully supplementing all school studies, from the 
primary grades to the college and university. 

A new and valuable feature in connection with Apple- 
tons’ School Libraries is the 

Teachers and Pupils’ Reference Index 
accompanying each list. This Index is a complete guide 
to a great etorehouse of knowledge contained in the 
various volumes of these choice libraries, making their 
entire contents immediately available in a convenient 
form. Among the subjects embraced are 
American and General History, Biography, 

tieography, Literature, and Science. 
in the various branches, and the full range of topics 
atudied in school, besides a great amount of diversified 
information of a useful character, presented in story 
aud nariative form. They are the firet and only indexed 
school libraries ever offered, and their advantages for 
practical] use will be apparent. 

Descriptive lists forwarded on pggtention, and special 
terms quoted on liberal oders. A ess 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Pubiishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, 
48 in. wide, 


Spectal discounts to Boards of Education. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


SHORTHAND, Study it ac Home. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.). 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books ay eg by the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St.. New York. 


per yd., 75 cts. 
se $1.00 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No. 8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A, A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems of song. ub- 


lished in exquisite style; price, $1.2 DA 
PIANOS }HOOL—By Gustave A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
**The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
Gate of price, 75 cts.* GARNERED 

EMS—By H.R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts, 
COLUMB US-—-By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. &. 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25 cts. Lit. 
TLE SACRED SONGS— y,J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMO! 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison. A’sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer, Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Musi- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. — . yer. 

——PUBLISHED BY — 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICA W YORE, | 


| NE 
°° Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


The Tonle School Series 


BOOK II., PART IIL. 


By THEODORE F, SEwARD and B.C. UNSELD Con- 
taining 4th Step and Staff Notation. 80 pp. boards, 
$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. ow ready. 

Book II , Part I. (first two Steps’, $10 00 per 100; 12 
cents by mail. 

Book II., Part II., (third Step), $15.00 per 100; 18 
cents by mail. 

Book II., Parts I. and II, Combined, 80 pp., boards, 
$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. 

Book II. Complete (Parts I , II., and III.), 160 pp,, 
boards, $40 00 per 100; 50 cents each by mail. 

A Mauual for Teachers. 10 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St.. New York. 


Write for special rates to parties, 
at 


™: Teachers’ Hotel rare. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVERAL STATES. 
A few good dates left. 


0. R. LONG, Mgr., 211 Wabash Chicago. 


WINbDsorR BeEAacH HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,’”’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th St,) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. 


RATES MODERATE. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


Address; 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


D. 


A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


HEH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
upils received into the family and sch 
time. For full information 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


2000 Drill Sentences ) 


Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMES F. WILLIs. 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 


Exercises for Washin 


INCLUDING 


ston’s Birthday, 


“THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in 
most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise 
Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and 
your pupils will soon become skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


healthy locality in the South. 

Said | uilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, containing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000 It is 
offered for sale at $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
ment, or will be rented on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset 8t,. Boston. 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


For Washington's Birthday. Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
A Manual of 30 pages; Paper, price, 20 cts. (gy Both Exercises to one address for 30 cents. 


Blackboard Stenoil of Washington; price, 5 cents. 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


ehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Samp‘e and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’s Co. 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Blackboards 
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